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Why Did 





™/Vation Sue ? 


Tue New LeapeR, its printers and its distributors, and 
Clement Greenberg have all been served with a long bill 
of complaint purporting to show wherein publication by 
us of a letter by Mr. Greenberg constituted a libel on the 
Nation and its foreign editor, J. Alvarez del Vayo. The 
plaintiffs claimed a total of $200,000 in damages. We 
shall not comment upon this legal document pending 
advice of counsel, but will deal with an editorial in the 
Nation last week, entitled “Why the Nation Sued,” which 
represents that magazine’s first attempt to explain its 
action to its readers. 

The Nation excuses its previous silence on the con- 
troversy on the grounds that “until the complaint had 
been filed we were inhibited from discussing the suit” 
because that might have “jeopardized” it. It is difficult 
to see how discussing the suit would necessarily have 
jeopardized the Nation’s case, and it is impossible 
to see how the publication of letters from its readers 
would have jeopardized its case. We are convinced 
that the Nation chose to hide behind a legal facade 
because discussion of the merits of the case would have 
been embarrassing. The fact is that at the time we 
printed the Greenberg letter, last March 19, the Nation 
had not, of course, lodged suit because until publication 
of the letter there could be no grounds for suit; the 
Nation, therefore, can hardly pretend to have been under 
legal restraint at a time when it was still free to determine 
whether to take literary or legal action. The Nation’s 
contention that it could not discuss Mr. Greenberg’s letter 
because it had filed suit should therefore read: It filed 
suit because it had no intention of debating Mr. Green- 
berg’s criticism of Mr. del Vayo. Thus its silence was 
self-imposed. 

While offering specious legal grounds for its silence, 
the Nation disingenuously attacks us for refusing to 
remain silent. “Meanwhile,” it writes, “the New Leader, 
aware of this temporary disadvantage, has devoted 
several columns of each issue” to editorial and reader 


comment. The Nation does not explain how we could 
have been “aware” of its self-imposed “legal” prohibition, 
and indeed we were not aware that it had adopted a 
policy which, after all, is scarcely consonant with its 
much-vaunted outspokenness. We have opened our pages 
to a discussion of the Greenberg letter and of the political 
views of Mr. del Vayo because we have felt, and still 
feel, that the issue between the Nation and ourselves is 
fundamentally political, and therefore an issue best 
resolved in the court of public opinion. We contend that 
the charge made by Mr. Greenberg against Mr. del Vayo 
—namely, that he “presents the point of view of the 
Soviet Union with a regularity that is quite out of place 
in a liberal periodical”—is a charge that ought to be 
thoroughly aired among liberals. When the Nation 
declares that it is “for the first time free to make a clear 
statement of our position,” then states that it has “no 
intention of trying the case in the columns of the Nation,” 
it is playing a disingenuous role which cannot escape the 
discerning reader. Obviously, if the Nation felt really 
free to clarify its position, it would withdraw its suit 
and join us in public debate. 

The Nation next tries to justify its refusal to publish 
Mr. Greenberg’s criticism of Mr. del Vayo by arguing 
that “Every journal with a sense of editorial responsi- 
bility exercises discretion in accepting and rejecting 
letters for publication,” and that it was “absurd” for 
“critics . . . to feel that the Nation was under a moral 
obligation to publish a libelous letter simply because the 
libel: was directed against this journal and a member of 
its staff.” Three points must be made here: 


1. The Nation has consistently rejected for publica- 
tion, over a period of years—long before the present 
libel suit was conceived—a surprising number of letters 
from readers complaining about Mr. del Vayo’s politics. 
Some of these letters have been sent to THE New LEADER 
by their authors and, as readers know, published here. 
Refusal to publish Mr. Greenberg’s letter on Mr. del 
Vayo is merely the latest of a long line of similar refusals. 
This is exercising “discretion” consistently in one direc- 
tion, and points to a policy which borders dangerously on 
political censorship where Mr. del Vayo is concerned. 

2. If the Nation’s censorship of its readers’ corres- 
pondence on Mr. del Vayo cannot be justified in the name 
of “discretion,” what can possibly justify its rejection of 
a letter written by a regular contributor? One would 
suppose that a “sense of responsibility” would involve 
responsibility, in the first place, to one’s own editorial 
colleagues (Mr. Greenberg was then the Nation’s art 
critic) —for clearly, if this kind of responsibility does 
not exist, how can one claim a sense of responsibility 
toward one’s readers? 


3. The Nation’s contention that the Greenberg letter is 


“libelous,” although now a matter for the court to decide, 
appears to us to be specious and dangerous. If that letter 
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THE SENATE HEARINGS: 


1. Acheson on the Stand 


By Robert Dean 


WasHINcTON, D.C. 

T was Dean Acheson’s show all the 
oe For weeks, the Republican 
press had been muttering darkly of 
the disclosures that would be made 
when the handsome, correct Dean 
was put on the griddle. Democratic 
politicos had moaned that Acheson 
had become the party’s albatross 
around Truman’s neck; even Paul 
Douglas had admitted that he was a 
liability to the party. 

Yet when the hearings opened, the 
formal, correct Dean Acheson was 
brilliantly prepared, and the Repub- 
licans foundered. California’s Sena- 
tor Knowland sought in long, 
carefully-put sentences to demonstrate 


| that Acheson had written off For- 





mosa; Brewster demanded to know 
if we would recognize Communist 
China; Hickenlooper tried to involve 
Acheson in MacArthur’s dismissal. 
To all these questions, Acheson an- 
swered in his cool, restrained, precise 
and fastidious manner. He had the 
dates, he made the subtle yet neces- 
sary distinctions between policy and 
propaganda direction. 

His answers were convincing, but 
his intellectual manner irritated his 
Republican opponents. It was not 
even that Acheson was not “one of 
the boys.” It was that Dean Acheson 
had an evident distaste for the rough- 
and-tumble politicos and a lack of 
respect for their intellect. 

The Acheson hearings opened on 
Friday with no great fanfare. By 
Saturday, even the small excitement 
of the opening day had faded. There 
were sixteen Senators at the hearings, 
but most stayed only part-time. This 
itself was an index of the Republi- 
cans’ success in making Dean Ache- 
son the “devil” of the Korean war. 
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The issue that garnered the first 
day’s headlines—the vote on releas- 
ing a State Department propaganda 
directive on Formosa—typified the 
clumsiness of the Republicans in de- 
fining the issue. The document had 
already been published in great part 
by the United Press under a Tokyo 
dateline. Acheson argued that its re- 
lease would provide an _ excellent 
propaganda item for the Russians. He 
may have been right; but the docu- 
ment itself was of low classification 
and not in itself anything important. 
Yet, after the committee voted 15-9 to 
publish it, the subsequent debate 
showed that the GOP could only 
make a mountain out of a molehill. 

The State Department directive, 
issued on December 23, 1949, denied 
that the loss of Formosa “wouid seri- 
ously damage the interests of either 
the U.S. or of other countries oppos- 
ing Communism,” or that the U.S. 
was “committed in any way to act to 
save Formosa.” 

Senator Knowland sought to pick 
up the latter point. “Far from being 
a mere guidance paper in the event 
certain things should happen,” he 
stated, “. . . this paper clearly enun- 
ciated the policy which we were fol- 
lowing in regard to Formosa.” 

Acheson countered this assertion. 
The paper, he declared, “is a direc- 
tion to people making broadcasts on 
how they should deal with these prob- 
lems in the event Formosa falls.” 

Senator Sparkman’s question rein- 
forced Acheson’s interpretation: 

“... This paper was issued pri- 
marily for the purpose of directing 
or giving direction to those of our 
people scattered all over the world 
in charge of what we might call 
propaganda?” 

cheson: “That is correct.” 


Sparkman: “And was limited to 
that?” 

Acheson: “That was the sole 
purpose.” 

Sparkman: “And at the very 
time that was issued, we were actu- 
ally supplying arms aid to the 
Nationalists on Formosa.” 

Acheson: “Arms aid, yes, sir.” 


The Secretary of State had elabo- 
rated a necessary distinction between 
policy and propaganda, but had also 
put on the record the obvious fact 
that the U. S. was, at times, doing one 
thing and saying another — as all 
countries do. We were minimizing the 
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strategic necessity of Formosa, and 
denying that we were holding it up, 
to guard against the possibility of the 
island’s falling, at the same time that 
we were, in fact, sending arms. 

Aside from the Formosa issue, the 
first two days’ hearings plodded 
along on irrelevant questions. If 
the Republicans had any Chinese fire- 
crackers around, they had failed to 
explode any on the opening days, 
when the hearings were spotlighted 
across the country. 

In a sense, any questioning of 
Acheson had to be anti-climactic. The 
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HEARINGS CONTINUED 


Administration’s case had been read 
into the record by Generals Marshall 
and Bradley, and backed up by Ad- 
miral Sherman and General Vander- 
berg. The U.S. policy in Korea was 
to fight a limited war rather than 
allow ourselves to be sucked into the 
quicksands of Asia. Any attempt to 


spread the war would simply mean, 
as General Vanderberg stressed, the 
thinning of our armed strength, and 
constitute a direct invitation to the 
Russians to strike elsewhere. 

It is quite likely that Truman’s re- 
strained policy in Korea has fore- 
stalled a Russian military move in 


2. Deal On The 38th? 


By William Caldwell 


WASHINGTON 

HILE THE SENATORS have 

been picking the bones of 

our past, the real issues in the Far 
East are being decided in Allied for- 
eign ministries and in UN headquar- 
ters in New York. .What’s more, the 
members of Congress—many of 
whom sat by idly while ‘our past 
mistakes were being made and now 
condemn them—are sitting by again. 
And while they sit, carefully strad- 
dling the Korean fence, Communist 
propaganda is pushing us ever closer 
to a settlement on the 38th parallel. 

Communist propaganda for such a 
deal began shortly after the Reds 
realized last winter that they could 
not knock our forces out of Korea. 
After establishing good defensive po- 
sitions north of Parallel 38, the Com- 
munists simultaneously launched 
their spring military offensive and 
a psychological warfare campaign in 
the West designed to bring about a 
deal which would restore the Korean 
dictatorship north of the parallel, and 
withdraw “foreign troops”—the Chi- 
nese Communists north of the Yalu 
River, the United Nations forces 
across the seas. 

High spot in the propaganda offen- 
sive was the solid backing given by 
Moscow to the proposal of U. S. Sen- 
ator Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.) for a 
cease-fire at the parallel on June 25, 
and the evacuation of “foreign 
troops” by the end of the year. Soviet 
diplomats have carefully made “off- 
the-record” remarks indicating that 
Stalin might be interested in such a 
deal. Meanwhile, despite the Senate 


investigation, there has been a virtual 
vacuum of opinion opposing this 
kind of settlement. Administration 
leaders have repeatedly testified that 
our “political objective” is a free and 
united Korea, but our “military ob- 
jective” is to show the UN can resist 
aggression and kill Communist sol- 
diers. There has been little real prob- 
ing of this vital point by Senators. 

The Administration position at the 
current hearings seems to be that 
we'll settle if we can at the 38th, and 
hope we can somehow get a free and 
united Korea sometime in the fu- 
ture. This position results from two 
pressures. On the one hand, the 
Koreans have suffered two million 
military and civilian casualties, and 
have seen their entire homeland dev- 
astated. They ask the unification of 
their homeland under a free govern- 
ment, UN aid for reconstruction, and 
military guarantees against further 
aggression. On the other hand, the 
UN bloc led by Great Britain and 
India desire most the termination of 
“the Korean affair.” They would not 
only be willing to re-establish the 
Communist dictatorship in North Ko- 
rea, but would gladly admit the Chi- 
nese Communists to the UN and 
resume full trade with them. 

The Administration has tried to 
steer a course which will keep this 
UN bloc satisfied, without letting the 
Koreans down too hard. While it 
vacillates, Communist propaganda for 
another enforced division of Korea 
becomes more and more powerful. 

Veteran anti-Communists and mili- 
tary observers here fear that we will 


Europe or Iran. The price of the 
hearings, though, is that Russia now 
has definite knowledge of our mili- 
tary intentions. It is like playing ay 
open hand in a poker game: We may 
not lose, for Russia may not have the 
better cards. But she knows our hand, 
and we don’t know hers. 


yield to some terms along the lines 
of the Johnson proposal, and that 
such terms will have catastrophic 
effects in Western Europe. A return 
to a Korea as it existed before the 
Communist attack, they say, would 
be a clear notice to the peoples of all 
countries that American “defense” of 
their costs more than it’s 
worth. What can we expect from the 
French, Italians and Germans—who 


lands 


have known two wars already—if de- 
struction and a return to a perilous 
status quo are the only rewards of 
“resistance to aggression” ? 

Anti-Communists here say that if 
the back of the Communist armies 
has really been broken, then our only 
decent course is to continue our of- 
fensive until we can—militarily or 
diplomatically—unify Korea under a 
free government. What is more, they 
believe we are then morally obligated 
to embark on a construction program 
in Korea greater than the destructive 
efforts of the past year. Only then, it 
is felt, will the world know that 
America stands for freedom and pros- 
perity, Communism for tyranny and 
devastation. Reconstruction of North 
Korean Communism and a paltry 
reconstruction effort would bolster 
“neutralist” claim that the democra- 
cies and the Communists bring equal 
horrors. 

Nevertheless, such a settlement is 
a distinct possibility — unless the 
American people and Congress inter- 
vene. But Congress is evidently more 
interested in criticizing the blunders 
of 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950. 
Maybe in 1954 they’ll have the Secre- 
tary of State on the carpet, demand- 
ing to know how we ever got around 
to committing the momentous blun- 
der of selling out Korea. 
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AST WEEK, a correspondent from 

Oregon opened up the subject of 
Socialism—what it is, how it started, 
what it leads to. His logic was simple: 
Socialism is a form of Marxism; all 
Marxism is bad; therefore, Socialism 
is bad. There is a lot of this all-or- 
nothing theorizing going on. I pro- 
pose a different method of approach. 
If you want to find out what Social- 
ism is, look at the Socialists. 

I could start with Eugene Debs, 
who came into Socialism from the 
Brotherhood of Railway Firemen. I 
could go on by talking of Victor 
Berger, who was elected repeatedly 
to Congress. But there happens to be 
a reason why, on this particular day, 
I should write about another man. 
Twenty-five years ago, on June 6, 
1926, there came to an untimely end 
the career of Meyer London. In 1914, 
and for a number of terms thereafter, 
he was elected to Congress from the 
12th Congressional District of New 
York. In the course of time, he 
achieved distinction as a fairly rep- 
resentative American Socialist. 

I knew Meyer London. I often 
heard him speak. But a fellow is 
liable to forget. To reinforce my re- 
I have consulted the 
statements made about the man by 
the newspapers. Editors who were 
opposed to him, who had watched 
him in action, discussed him at 
length after his death. 


collections, 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Meyer London— 
After 25 Years 


Strangely enough, they did not 
even mention Karl Marx. They did 
not refer to historical materialism or 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The New York Herald Tribune said: 
“He devoted his life to the better- 


‘ment of his fellow men.” The Balti- 


more Sun spoke of this man’s last 
act. His death resulted from his be- 
ing struck by a car as he was crossing 
a street. As he was lifted up and 
carried to the hospital, he asked that 
no charge be made against the driver 
of the car. The Sun continued: 


“The thought was characteristic 
of the man. No personal suffering, 
no pressure of work, no private 
duties were ever sufficient to stifle 
the kindly sentiments towards his 
fellow men which always animated 
the Socialist leader. The brilliancy 
of Mr. London’s mind was as pro- 
nounced as the humanitarianism 
which had its well-springs in his 
heart.” 

This American Socialist, in his 
every quality and impulse, grew out 
of American life—and especially out 
of the American labor movement. He 
could have had a brilliant career as 
a lawyer. But he and his people lived 
on the East Side. All about them were 
hunger, squalor, disease. The re- 
cently-arrived immigrants worked 
long hours in filthy shops for starva- 
tion wages. There was no union. The 
city government, run by Tammany 
Hall, was corrupt and tyrannous. No 
outside agency offered any help or 
any hope. 

London threw himself into build- 
ing the three needle-trades unions 
which have since grown into an im- 
portant sector of the American labor 


movement. In the course of time, 
wages were raised, shops were im- 
proved, labor relations got beyond 
the stage of the policeman’s club or 
the fists of the hired thug. 

And then, in 1914, 1916 and 1920, 
he was elected to Congress. He stood 
alone there, patiently explaining the 
principles of Socialism to colleagues 
who were initially antagonistic. His 
speeches were not about Karl Marx, 
and they had little to do with any ab- 
stract theory. He spoke on child 
labor, on social insurance, on the in- 
justices suffered by Negroes, on labor 
relations. In the end, the most anti- 
Socialist colleagues listened with re- 
spect. Even when the Socialist legis- 
lator spoke against war in the midst 
of war, hardly anyone doubted his 
sincerity or questioned his patriotic 
and humanitarian motives. 

And Meyer London passed with 
flying colors the test to which So- 
cialists and liberals were exposed by 
the Russian Revolution. It took him 
only eight months to learn that the 
Bolsheviks were on the wrong track. 
Before the year 1917 was out, he de- 
nounced their dictatorship. Conse- 
quently, he soon became the prime 
object of Communist hate and slan- 
der. But he never lost his love for, 
and his interest in, the Russian 
people. In Congress, he energetically 
opposed foreign interference in in- 
ternal Russian affairs. He pleaded 
ceaselessly for understanding and 
help for the Russian people. Only the 
most intelligent Americans are today 
beginning to come round to the atti- 
tude which he almost automatically 
assumed from the start. 

There is a lesson in all this. The 
Communists recognized in this de- 
voted Socialist one of their chief ene- 
mies. No conservative or reactionary 
was, from their point of view, as 
dangerous. For this man, with his 
understanding, his humanitarianism, 
his human appeal, robbed their 
propaganda of its basis. Democratic 
Socialism, being practical and prag- 
matic, makes democracy real and de- 
prives Communism of its talking- 
point. 





Refusing to say die after five years of struggle, 


AVC is once more boldly asserting its leadership 


The Indestructible AV 


By Daniel James 


+h VC is indestructible.” Thus 

did the founder of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, Gilbert A. 
Harrison, sum up that organization’s 
just-concluded Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion. It was 3 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning and, tired after sitting 
through a protracted debate on inter- 
national affairs, we had repaired to a 
bar. But a few blocks away AVC 
delegates were still arguing, in spite 
of New York’s sweltering heat and a 
long day of deliberations, fine points 
concerning Korea and Yugoslavia. 
This was remarkable not only because 
no other group of young Americans 
was likely to be found wrestling with 
complex issues early of a Sunday 
morning, but because AVC had not 
long ago been pronounced dead and 
here it was, risen to life again. 

AVC had been written off eighteen 
months ago because in four years it 
had suffered troubles from which no 
organization had a right to recover. 
The Communists within had all but 
sapped its lifeblood. The conservative 
veterans groups without had been 
barking at its heels like jackals. Its 
treasury was non-existent. Its mem- 
bership had dropped from a high of 
nearly 100,000 in 1946 to a literal 
handful. The first experiment in 
building a liberal-minded veterans or- 
ganization on the principle of “Citi- 
zens First—Veterans Second,” seemed 
to have ended in irrevocable failure. 
A hard core of leaders went to the 
fourth convention in Chicago on 
Thanksgiving 1949, expecting a wake. 

Instead of a wake, an awakening 
took place. To this day, no one can 
quite articulate what happened. Na- 


tional Planning Committee member 
Mickey Levine came as near as any- 
one could when, in a report for THE 
New LeEapeR (December 10, 1949), 
he wrote that the Chicago convention 
was “the simple story of an idea that 
would not die.” Someone got up and 
pledged part of his National Service 
Life Insurance to AVC, someone else 
kicked in with $100 in cash, national 
officers offered to forego salaries 
owed them, even non-members caught 
the spirit and lent material assistance. 
The remnants of the Communists 
were mopped up, crusading Michael 
Straight elected chairman, and dele- 
gates left Chicago uplifted. But the 
miracle of Chicago was still to be 
tested: Could the new spirit be trans- 
lated into organizational terms? 

A year and a half later, the fifth 
convention in New York provided the 
answer: The American Veterans Com- 
mittee is very much alive. 

AVC’s membership remains small. 
But it has increased since Chicago by 
something over 10 per cent —an 
achievement all the more creditable 
because every other veterans organi- 
zation has been losing members. In 
November 1949, AVC was deeply in 
hock; today, though still far from 
prosperous, it manages to pay its 
modest way. Eighteen months ago, 
no public figure would come near 
AVC armed with a minesweeper; the 
convention early this month was 
swamped by an array of notables that 
had somehow been seized by AVC’s 
new spirit and vitality. Also illus- 
trating AVC’s broad, nonpartisan ap- 
peal, they included such VIP’s as 
Senator Brien MacMahon of Con- 
necticut, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Rep- 

resentative Jacob K. Javits of New 


York, Norman Thomas, Russell Dav- 
enport, Sid Caesar and jet hero Cap- 
tain James Jabara. 

AVC’s first convention without the 
Communists was naturally the sub- 
ject of joking. “It’s dull having 
no Commies to fight,” “Perhaps we 
ought to import a few Commies for 
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excitement,” were some of the com- 
ments. These light remarks betrayed 
the absence of a stimulus that the 
Communists had, paradoxically, sup- 
plied. For example, the elections for 
National Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man went uncontested, in contrast to 
former years when strenuous cam- 
paigning to prevent the Communists 
from seizing those offices made AVC 
elections as zestful as any close Con- 
gressional fight; a substitute must 
now be found for this lost stimulus. 

It was in the sessions on interna- 


tional affairs that AVC could be seen 
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at its worst and its best, both. From 
the standpoint of forensic ability, 
level of discussion, and keenness of 
interest, AVCers rate better than 
many a national legislator. But from 
the point of view of factual and in- 
tellectual grasp of foreign issues, the 
delegates, though head and shoulders 
above other Americans their age and 
older, did not measure up to what 
one had a right to expect of them. 

The preamble and the peace sec- 
tions of the International Affairs 
Platform came in for most debate, 
and highlighted AVC’s defects. Two 
basic but amorphous groups formed 
to do battle. One consisted largely of 
National Planning Committee forces 
who hew closely to the foreign policy 
of the Democratic party, and who 
were led, in fact, by an employe of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
Phil Dreyer of Oregon; the second, 
calling itself the “Positive Action 
Group.” was a heterogeneous mixture 
of socialists, pacifists, and what may 
roughly be called “neo-Wallaceites” 
—their leader was Clifford Dancer, a 
former AVC National Planning Com- 
mittee member and protege of String- 
fellow Barr. 

On the preamble and on a plank 
called “World Security,” the majority 
under Dreyer denounced Communist 
aggression as “the chief menace to 
world peace,” and demanded the re- 
arming of the free world as well as a 
long-term economic aid program. The 
minority, however, insisted on no- 
tions such as resolving conflicts be- 
tween nations “by negotiations rather 
than war,” excluding all reference to 
the existence of a Communist threat. 
Fortunately, the latter was voted 
down overwhelmingly, or AVC would 
have fallen, in one sickening drop, in- 
to the fellow-traveling “peace” camp. 

If the majority acquitted itself 
well by rejecting the minority’s neo- 
Wallaceism on these questions, it 
went over to the minority almost com- 
pletely on the specific issue of peace 
in Korea. The United Nations, reads 
the final resolution, “must make every 
effort to reach a peaceful settlement 
in Korea by seeking negotiations with 
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HOW AVC CAN BRING PEACE 


“I make bold to suggest that you sitting in this very hall can play an 
important role in this campaign of truth. Those of you who met Russian 
soldiers during the war will recall how continued association gradually 
turned their suspicion and distrust into friendship. . . . Contact with 
Western society and free men was so corrupting, in fact, so devastating, 
that the Kremlin was forced to hurriedly rotate occupation troops home 
in order to prevent mass desertions. 

“I take the liberty of proposing that you and your fellow-veterans 
organizations repeatedly challenge Stalin to let you again meet face-to-face 
with Soviet veterans. . . . Challenge Stalin to permit these men to visit in 
your homes, and you in theirs—challenge him to let them compare Soviet 
myth with American reality. So, also, might our trade unions challenge 
Stalin .. . to let Soviet workers see at first hand the automobiles, refriger- 
ators and gardens of the typical American worker. . .. 

“I urge, in other words, a great moral crusade for peace—a great 
campaign of friendship, without appeasement, directed toward the regi- 
mented millions under Communism. If we have the will and the boldness 
and the imagination, we can bring a new kind of war to Russia—the kind 
of war which the men in the Kremlin most fear, the kind of war that can 
win the oppressed peoples away from their masters, and bring us to the 


goal of lasting peace with justice.” 


—From Senator MacMahon’s Speech Before the AVC Convention, June 1, 1951 





the Chinese Communist regime.” This 
sounds innocent enough, but the UN 
has been seeking negotiations—which 
makes the resolution redundant; but 
more important, if we are to lead 
from strength—as the convention in- 
sisted earlier—the UN ought instead 
to demand that the Chinese Reds halt 
their aggression and recall their 
troops. For, if the UN’s and AVC’s 
position that the Chinese Communists 
are aggressors is to be taken seri- 
ously, one must fairly ask: Should 
we negotiate with aggressors while 
they are still committing aggression? 

A similar fiasco nearly resulted 
when the majority presented a reso- 
lution on Germany that resembled 
something from a_ fellow-traveling 
“peace” manifesto. Of course it was 
motivated by honest but emotional 
attitudes toward Germany shared by 
many Americans, not by alien politi- 
cal interests. Nevertheless, the effect 
of the resolution, which accuses the 
U. S. Occupation of “restoring the 
Krupp empire,” of appointing former 
Nazis “to high industrial management 
positions,” and so on, was to make 
the delegates sound like East German 
propagandists. Luckily, a speech by 
Gilbert Harrison, who knows Ger- 


many first-hand, caused the offending 
sections to be stricken. 

On national affairs, AVC was its 
usual intelligent self, urging—for the 
first time—UMT, an end to armed 
forces segregation, priority for de- 
fense housing, enactment of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions concerning veterans, etc. 

I have purposely left to the end a 
word on the inspiring speech made 
at the convention dinner by Senator 
MacMahon. Striking a note somewhat 
new to AVC, MacMahon called for a 
“campaign of friendship” (see box 
above) directed at winning the Rus- 
sian people from Stalin, in which he 
proposed that AVC take the lead. The 
convention did pass a plank on “The 
Big Truth,” urging expansion of the 
Voice of America and the bringing of 
50,000 foreign students annually to 
the U. S. But in the coming year this 
young organization, which has ties of 
friendship abroad sanctified in blood, 
could decisively lessen the chances of 
war by leading an intensive, well- 
organized campaign to win for free- 
dom the tens of millions under Com- 
munist domination. If AVC can do 
that, it will have proven to be inde- 
structible indeed. 
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BRUSSELS 

HE CURRENT HEARINGS of the In- 
7 ternational Commission against 
Concentration Camps in Brussels 
have added a new dimension to the 
standard testimony on Soviet forced 
labor. Previously, as at the Krav- 
chenko and Rousset trials in Paris, 
former concentration-camp inmates 
related their experiences, Now, for 
the first time, a number of important 
witnesses appeared who had never 
been persecuted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but had seen “corrective- 
labor camps” in the capacity of supe- 
riors, of Communist organizers, etc. 
These men, many of them once high 
officials of the MVD, know 


about the Soviet camps than the most 


more 


intelligent prisoner could ever hope 
to discover. For that reason, their 
statements under oath attracted the 
greatest attention. 

Colonel Vassily Yershov, who was 
decorated eight times during the war 
and remained in the Soviet service 
until the end of 1948 [see “I Saw 
Slavery in Russia’s Cities,” by Vas- 
sily Yershov, THe New LE&aber, 
April 9—Epb.], reported how Stalin 
helped refill his concentration camps 
in 1945-47 with former Soviet pris- 
oners of war and civilian deportees 
from Germany. 

Of 180,000 Soviet citizens who 
passed through the repatriation cen- 
ter organized and supervised by Yer- 
shov, only 40,000 were permitted to 
return home. 90,000 were transferred 
directly to slave-labor camps inside 
the U.S.S.R.; the remainder had not 
yet been disposed of when Yershov 
was transferred to another job. Of 


EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Is Slave Labor 
Profitable ? 


the 40,000 sent home, a number were 
re-arrested later: Having once seen 
the West, they remained forever sus- 
pect in the eyes of the MVD. 

Another witness, Colonel Vladimir 
Andreyev, served as inspector of cor- 
rective-labor camps from 1934 to 
1937. From 1937 to 1941, he was 
commandant of guards for the vast 
Central Asian camps around Kara- 
ganda, with 3,400 armed guards un- 
der his control. Andreyev, who is 
familiar with every detail of the 
forced-labor system, including all the 
regulations and secret instructions, 
was on the stand longér than any 
other witness. 

Theodore Lot was the economist 
and accountant for a network of 
“corrective-labor colonies” or ITKs 
in the Yaroslav region. (An ITK is a 
milder type of concentration camp 
reserved for criminals, as opposed to 
the more severe “corrective-labor 
camp” or ITL, where “politicals” are 
confined.) Lot provided exact figures 
on population, productivity, expenses 
and profits for the nine colonies in 
his area. 

An interesting discussion broke out 
among the witnesses on the question 
of whether slave labor is really prof- 
itable from ati economic viewpoint. 
There was no dispute about the moral 
and political aspects of the problem; 
everyone condemned the system in 
the most vigorous terms. But there 
was no unanimity on whether the 
Soviet state actually profits from it. 

At first glance, one would think the 
state would reap enormous gains 
from spending a ruble a day on 
slaves, instead of paying them the 


average industrial worker’s pay of 
twelve rubles. The figures provided 
by a number of witnesses demolished 
this legend, however. It is true that 
a prisoner’s food and billeting ac- 
count for no more than 1.2 rubles 
daily, but the overhead expenses are 
abnormally high. In order to main- 
tain a concentration camp, there 
must be one armed guard for every 
twenty-five prisoners; an _ internal 
MVD force is needed to maintain 
discipline and obedience; a number 
of free citizens must be employed at 
the camp headquarters; and invalid 
prisoners have to be fed, at least for 
a time. 

Precise computations made before 
the tribunal yielded the astonishing 
result that, in addition to the ruble 
of direct expenses for each prisoner’s 
food, daily overhead accounts for 
another six to nine rubles. The actual 
profit made by the MVD—per diem, 
per capita—amounts to no more than 
two or three rubles; and an unfore- 
seen occurrence like an epidemic or 
a severe winter frequently causes the 
“corrective-labor” system to operate 
at an outright loss. 

Grigory Petrov, a former Soviet in- 
dustrial manager, offered a compre- 
hensive answer to this whole question. 
Of course. he declared, the MVD 
itself makes a profit and covers at 
least part of its enormous budget 
through its activities as slavedriver. 
For the Russian nation as a whole, 
however, the forced-labor system 
merely means economic regression. 

Contrary to the official Soviet ver- 
sion, Soviet industrial production is 
lagging further and further behind 
the West, and the use of slave labor 
is one of the causes. The separation 
of millions of men and women im- 
prisoned in labor camps is also one 
reason for the present falling birth 
rate—not to mention the unusually 
high death rate—in the U.S.S.R. 

A complete report on the Brussels 
hearings will appear shortly. When 
it does, it will provide one of the most 
important sources of information on 
the political, moral and economic life 


of the U.S.S.R. available today. 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


New Leader London Correspondent 


Anglo-American Unity 
Under Fire 


Congressional hearings on China policy, 


oil crisis in Iran expose major rifts 


between the 


LONDON 
ECALLING an old music hall 
eu, the Economist the other 
day likened British-American rela- 
tions to little Vera, “who saw the 
saw come nearer and nearer. .. .” 
Little Vera, as some may remember, 
was the young lady of the stage magi- 
cian who was being sawn in half in- 
side a box. The audience knew that 
everything would end happily and 
that Vera would presently leap forth 
cheerfully from behind a curtain. 
And yet, and yet—as the fierce saw 
went grinding on and on, it was diffh- 
cult not to believe that the execution 
was real, 
reasonable 
people know that the common ground 
between the American and British 


So, similarly, most 


governments is far greater than their 
temporary points of difference. And 
yet, and yet, as one listens to the 
chorus of raucous and impassioned 
voices pulling the two policies apart, 
one wonders how great a strain the 
structure can stand. Each time one 
imagines the climax of mutual re- 
crimination has been passed, a new 
development takes place, and the 
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allies on crucial problems 


chorus of abuse becomes louder still. 
Is the worst over yet? 

The main points of conflict now 
seem to be four: 

1. China—that is, the American 
claim that Britain has supported 
U. S. action against Chinese aggres- 
sion only half-heartedly and has not 
sent enough troops to Korea. This 
produces the usual British replies: 
(a.) Though long ignored by Amer- 
ican journalists, British forces in 
Korea (and their casualties) are of 
more than token size. (b.) What 
about Britain’s guerrilla war in 
Malaya? (c.) There are other danger 
spots besides Korea, and_ hasn't 
Britain, in proportion to population, 
more troops stationed abroad (220,- 
000) than the United States or any 
other country? There is much reason 
in all these objections; yet from a 
psychological standpoint, there also 
is—or was—some justification for 
the American charge. Weighing up 
the arguments is not easy. 

2. Raw materials—the British 
charge that, while the U. S. Govern- 
ment urged greater British rearma- 
ment and participation in the Korean 





Winston CuurcHILt—His prodding forced 
an embargo on rubber shipments to China. 


fighting, it simultaneously allowed 
American rearmament and stockpil- 
ing to be carried on as though 
nothing mattered except American re- 
armament and American security. 
Perhaps this charge is not as justi- 
fied as Bevan and his friends claim, 
but it undoubtedly has some justi- 
fication. 

3. Hong Kong. Here American 
critics unquestionably scored a point: 
While Britain had long ago stopped 
supplies of other strategic materials, 
through carelessness large quantities 
of rubber slipped through the em- 
bargo via Hong Kong. But there is 
also some point in the British answer 
to the wilder American charges, 
namely that in terms of overall trade, 
American and Japanese exports to 
China through Hong Kong have, un- 
til the last weeks, been far greater 
than Britain’s. 

4. Persian oil. Here you have the 
Korean situation in reverse, with the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY 


British complaining that the U. S. 
had adopted a studious neutrality in 
the Persian oil dispute while Amer- 
ican oil companies were even trying 
to derive commercial profit from 
Britain’s difficulties. 

Quite enough causes of friction, 
one might say. As the second Chinese 
offensive started in mid-May, a num- 
ber of steps were at last taken in 
Washington and London to align 
their policies more closely. In Lon- 
don, Herbert Morrison announced as 
the official British view that any dis- 
cussion of Formosa was premature 
until a genuine settlement had been 
reached in Korea. At the UN, Britain 
voted in support of the U. S. resolu- 
tion for an embargo on arms and 
war-material shipments to China. 
And British shipments of rubber from 
Singapore to China were stopped. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Gen- 
erals Marshall and Bradley drew a 
more reassuring picture of American 
overall strategy, while Mr. Acheson— 
after a good deal of British prodding, 
it must be said—moved closer to the 
British stand in the Iranian oil dis- 
pute, and announced that American 
oil interests and technicians would 
definitely not be permitted to help 
Iranian nationalists eject the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

Is the worst over, then? As far as 
the two governments are concerned, 
the differences have probably never 
been as acute as outsiders supposed. 
But in terms of public opinion, it 


CONTINUED 


would be overoptimistic to suppose 
that the damage to Anglo-American 
amity can easily be made good. 
American readers are familiar 
enough with the strength of anti-Brit- 
ish feelings in certain sections of 
Congress, the American press and 
the American public. What is, how- 
ever, not sufficiently realized across 
the Atlantic is that anti-American re- 
sentment in Britain has also grown 
as never before. It would be a delu- 
sion to think that such feeling is con- 
fined to the extreme Left. For the 
first time, recently, you could hear 
the view expressed in conservative 
British business circles that, whether 
in the case of Japanese export trade, 
British trade in Asia or British oil 
interests in Iran, “the Americans” 
were behind the scenes busily and 
consciously undermining the eco- 
nomic position of their British allies. 
Does this accusation sound strange 
to American readers? It is only on a 
level with the accusations flung daily 
at Britain by Republican spokesmen. 
The American press has, for instance, 
paid insufficient attention to British 
psychological reactions over the Iran- 
ian incident. The oil supplies of the 
Persian Gulf are at the moment ab- 
solutely vital to the British economy. 
When the Iranian trouble first broke 
and the British discovered that the 
United States policy was apparently 
to be one of neutrality, ‘even the 
Economist (the last British news- 
paper apt to take an anti-American 





READING UP 


According to Army librarians at the Signal Corps Center at Ft. Mon- 
mouth, mystery fiction and Western thrillers have been supplanted in 
favor by the science-fiction story —News item. 


Now Gls of the Signal Corps 

Upon the wings of fancy soar 

And leaving Western tales and mysteries 
Upon the shelves with dullish histories, 
In pleasant moments of diversion 

Enjoy a rocket-ship excursion 

And reach the moon and signal Mars 
And get reports from distant stars .... 
In short, they read in books they borrow 
Of what they’ll doubtless do tomorrow. 


—Richard Armour 
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tone) said that American failure to 
give Britain reasonable political sup- 
port might shatter the whole structure 
of NATO—nothing less. 

The greatest harm, however, has 
been done by the wilder statements 
in the Senate investigation and espec- 
ially by the evidence of MacArthur 
himself. The British Government had 
admitted that it had been at fault in 
the case of rubber exports. But when 
MacArthur, reading from a list sup- 
plied by the Hong Kong administra- 
tion, quoted other strategic materials 
on this list, such as petroleum, with- 
out mentioning that the entries in the 
row opposite these items read “nil” or 
“virtually nil,” the British press was 
not slow to react, both against the 
method of what was regarded as a 
smear campaign and against his gen- 
eral anti-British tone, which dissipat- 
ed any sympathies he had enjoyed at 
the time of his dismissal. As the 
Times, for instance, summed up Mac- 
Arthur’s views on U. S. world strat- 


egy: 


“His conception of allies is of 
useful but inessential auxiliaries 
to the United States Army; their 
views need hardly be considered 
and their territory is expendable 
in case of need.” 


Fortunately, Marshall and Bradley 
counteracted some of MacArthur’s 
effect. But the latest general reports 
of British correspondents in Wash- 
ington and New York are that at least 
some of the leading Republicans are 
so blindly avid for office that they 
are demagogically willing to under- 
mine the credit of the United States 
Government, the State Department, 
the Chiefs of Staff and the American- 
British alliance for the sake of elec- 
toral advantage. Stories like those 
have undoubtedly had a depressing 
effect in London. 

Perhaps one can only hope that the 
fears are exaggerated, that the air 
will clear, and that after the Mac- 
Arthur turmoil the alliance will again 
emerge unscathed—like little Vera in- 
side the magician’s box. But, in the 
meantime, the saw has certainly cut 
several degrees nearer. 


The New Leader 
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The Communists crack down on psychoanalysis 


STALINISM vs. 
THE LIBIDO 


By Lucy S. Dawidowicz 


T’S HARD to be a Communist now- 
es First, there’s the threat of 
atomic war. Then, the Communist 
must fight against American capital- 
ist hegemony, the moguls and puppets 
of Wall Street, the Social Democratic 
labor lieutenants, the fascization of 
America, the Marshallized puppet 
majority in the UN, monopoly cap- 
ital, thought control, and the Amer- 
ican police state. He must be on 
guard against imperialism and ultra- 
imperialism, cosmopolitanism, Tito- 
ism, bourgeois nationalism, reform 
trade-unionism, white chauvinism, 
male supremacy, colonial oppression 
and warmongering. 

But what happens when a Commu- 
nist begins to worry too much? After 
all, he must lead the struggle against 
Wall Street and its labor lackeys, 
against the Washington warmakers 
and bureaucrats and their monopoly- 
controlled press, against the union- 
smashers, stool-pigeons and _ rene- 
gades—all fighting to undermine the 
camp of peace and democracy led by 
the Soviet Union. It’s possible for a 
Communist to get tired in such a 
struggle. And if he gets tired, he may 
begin to worry. And if he worries, he 
may grow neurotic. 

Sometimes, when a Democral or a 
Republican or even a Trotskyite be- 
comes too worried, he goes to a 
psychoanalyst. He gets help, learns 
to understand his problems. What 
does a Communist do? In the dear, 
dead days before December 1950, a 
Communist, too, could go for an- 
alysis. But not any more, comrade. 


George Siskind and Harry Martel 
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have put a stop to that. Writing in 
Political Affairs, an organ of the 
Communist party, Siskind and Mar- 
tel have laid down the line that 
psychoanalysis is the “ideological 
instrument of imperialism.” 

There may be several reasons for 
this approach. For one thing, analysis 
costs money and x dollars paid by y 
Communists to their analysts means 
that much less money in the coffers 
of Thirteenth Street. For another 
thing, comrades who retreat to the 
couch are not as frequently available 
for picket-line duty, mass protests, 
peace crusades, anti-deportation ral- 
ties, and Communist vigilance. Not to 
mention atomic espionage. 

There are other reasons, which are 
more complicated and which can be 
explained only in terms of the ide- 
ological instrument of imperialism. 
If a Communist becomes troubled 
and goes to an analyst, he runs into 
a pretty serious mess. The father- 
image, represented by Bill Foster, an 
unconscious transference of the Stal- 
in-image, is then transferred to the 
analyst, and if this kind of busi- 
ness keeps up, the party will be in a 
pretty bad way. After all, if Foster 
says the Communist patient should 
picket City Hall to free Willie McGee 
and the analyst thinks he should go 
out with a girl, loyalties get rather 
mixed up. If the girl should want to 
see All About Eve, which is, after all, 
nothing but an expression of male 
supremacy, why then, it’s perfectly 
obvious that “Freudian psychiatry is 
an insidious weapon of imperialist 
reaction directed against peace and 


democracy, against social progress 
and Socialism, against human life it- 
self.” 

At this point, a word of warning 
to neurotic comrades. There has been 
(if Siskind and Martel haven’t liqui- 
dated them) a small school of élite 
practitioners known as Marxist an- 
alysts. They’re not kosher any more. 
The gospel according to George and 
Harry declares: 


“Psychiatrists of a progressive 
political persuasion can make no 
claims to a materialist, scientific 
approach unless they break full 
and consistently, not only with 
Freudian theory, but also with 
Freudian practice in their thera- 
peutic techniques.” 


What should the neurotic faithful 
do? First of all, they must under- 
stand what mental illness is. It de- 
rives from “the reality of threatening 
war and fascism.” But even though 
this may happen to a devoted Com- 
munist, mental illness is, neverthe- 
less, no more than a “phenomenon of 
moribund, crisis-ridden capitalist so- 
ciety.” The solution to mental illness 
cannot be found in “Wall Street-dom- 
inated United States, the world center 
of reaction, war and obscurantism,” 
“the center of the dissemination of 
Freudism.” 

The solution is actully very sim- 
ple. Ask any Communist social work- 
er. “Mental illness can be finally 
eliminated only through the replace- 
ment of the dog-eat-dog system of 
capitalism by the human comrade- 
ship system of Socialist society.” This 
is spartan bidding to the neurotic 
Communist in the United States. Will 
he have time to wait? 

If he lived in the Soviet Union, his 
personality would differ “in a host 
of fundamental respects.” For it is 
well known that “the new, Socialist 
man, engaged in socially purposive 
labor that is considered an honor, 
collectively building the society of 
Communism” has no “mental an- 
guish chargeable to capitalism.” And 
if he doesn’t like it there, he can 
always go to a slave-labor camp for 
a mental cure. 


i 








REPORT FROM HONDURAS 








IN ACTION 


Getting Juan Trabajo 
a clean, sanforized 
shirt is hardly easy, 
but a half-dozen U.S. 


agencies are trying 
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TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS 

ORTH AMERICAN SCIENCE, tech- 

| re and politics are moving 
south, just as the Old Mayan Empire, 
about the beginning of the Christian 
era, spread down from Yucatan and 
Guatemala and set up its southern 
outpost at Copan in Honduras. Copan 
became in Morley’s phrase “the Alex- 
andria of the Mayan civilization” — 
the GHQ and convention city of 
Mayan astronomy, art and statecraft. 
Compared to the Mayan priests 
and sacrificers, our mild bureaucrats 
and technicians are innocent of heart, 
and to call them “agents of Yankee 
imperialism” is manifestly silly. In 
competence, in devotion, in integrity, 
they average pretty high, and if they 
James Rorty is author of Tomor- 
rows Food and His Master’s Voice. 





By James Rorty 


don’t know where they are going, 
they are not at all exceptional in that 
respect; neither do our good neigh- 
bors whom they are trying to serve. 
We are all on our way together, more 
or less united by the immense mo- 
mentum of our expanding North 
American science and technology and 
our common faith that if Juan 
Trabajo, the Common Man of the 
Caribbean, can be persuaded and en- 
abled to wear a shirt he'll be a 
happy fellow. 

It can readily be proved that at 
present Juan has no shirt and that he 
wants one. But he wants it on his own 
terms, if at all, Watch Juan and his 
family run for cover at the approach 
of the typical camera-wielding North 
American primitive from Cactus 
Bend. Or, at a different social level, 
overhear the mutter of the upper- 
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class Central American national at 
the airport as he watches the plane 
unload a typical cargo of gringo 
tourism in the raw: “—————_! Are 
they going to stop here? Let’s hope 
they’re just in transit!” 

Forgive these too-relaxed disquisi- 
tions. It’s probably the tropicai clim- 
ate. What I started out to do was to 
sketch the impact of North American 
and UN technical missions, including 
Point 4 missions, on the evolution of 
Honduras, one of the least developed 
of the Caribbean republics. 

Honduras has had peace, and its 
first sustained period of evolution, as 
distinguished from a long prior 
sequence of exhausting revolutions, 
since 1934, when General Tiburcio 
Carias took over. Carias’s program 
was simple: peace and roads. His 
army and police dictated peace for 
the next fifteen years. His appointed 
bureaucrats broke with the Latin 
American tradition of what has 
been called “feudal kleptocracy” and 
gave the Honduran people some 
genuine service for their money. 
There was not very much money, be- 
cause Honduras was and is poor, and 
afraid of putting its neck in the noose 
of a foreign loan. But partly because 
Honduras was starting far back of 
scratch—in 1934, there were only 
about 300 miles of all-weather roads 
in a country the size of Pennsylva- 
nia—substantial progress was soon 
evident. During the war, the pace of 
development increased. Tegucigalpa, 
the capital, which used to be ankle 
deep in dust or mud, depending up- 
on the season, is now almost com- 
pletely paved, with the result that it 
is now one of the cleanest, as well as 
one of the loveliest and least spoiled 
Spanish Colonial capitals in all of the 
Americas. 

In 1949, General Carias bequeathed 
power, in what was for all practical 
purposes a controlled election, to 
Juan Manuel Galvez, whose term of 
office will expire in 1955. Signifi- 
cantly, Dr. Galvez is not a military 
man, but an able, cultivated and 
democratically inclined lawyer. Dur- 
ing the past two years, his administra- 
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tion has been gradually loosening the 
controls set up by the Carias regime. 
They could still stand plenty of 
loosening if one can believe the op- 
position press, although the fact that 
there is an opposition press is, of 
course, something. When ‘Tiburcio 
Carias took power, his declared pur- 
pose was to build, during a period of 
enforced political peace, the economic 
and social bases on which genuinely 
democratic institutions could subse- 
quently be erected. Hondurans, 
thought Carias, had to be taught the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon sports- 
manship: to be generous in victory 
and to lose with good grace. Only 
then would they stop playing politics 
with guns and for keeps. 

To that end, the Carias administra- 
tion built a handsome and expensive 
stadium high above the Choluteca 
just outside the city. Baseball, soccer, 
fooiball and basketball are now popu- 
lar sports. Hondurans are becoming 
sports-conscious, but slowly. Revolu- 
tion is still the only game they know 
well, and only an extreme optimist 
would believe that they have stopped 
playing it. 


COMMUNIST POLITICS 


A complicating factor, which im- 
mensely increases the difficulty of 
keeping Honduras in the smooth 
groove of evolutionary progress, is 
the Communists. They too play poli- 
tics with guns and for keeps, as they 
have shown in next-door Guatemala. 
If the Galvez administration loosens 
its controls to the point of permitting 
the organization of independent labor 
unions, without which the develop- 
ment of a genuine democratic process 
is inconceivable, there is every reason 
to expect the Communists to seize 
control of the unions if they can. 
They will then manipulate them as 
they have done in Guatemala—not in 
the interests of the workers or of the 
country, but to harass American 
business and American technical and 
educational missions and to weaken 
the diplomatic and military position 
of the United States in the Caribbean. 

The policy of friendliness to the 


United States adopted by Carias has 
been maintained by his successor. 
During the war, the Honduran air 
force helped to patrol the Caribbean 
with its own planes and flyers. Hon- 
duras allowed the United States to 
huild the Castillio base on its North 
Coast near Trujillo—and did not ask 
for lend-lease help. Hondurans volun- 
teered in substantial numbers to serve 
in the American navy; it is said that 
a greater percentage of these volun- 
teers, in proportion to the Honduran 
population, were killed in action on 
the high seas than of our own na- 
tionals. . 

During the war, various coopera- 
tive agricultural, health and educa- 
tional projects were launched in Hon- 
duras by the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; some of them took 
root and some didn’t, depending 
largely upon the ability of the mis- 
sion chiefs. Since the war, Honduras 
has been asking and getting a good 
deal in the way of technical aid 
from this country and from the UN 
agencies, partly because the needs of 
Honduras are manifold and acute, 
and partly because the political clim- 
ate has' been favorable. The Galvez 
administration isn’t booting out 
American educators and technicians 
as did the Arevallo administration in 
Guatemala, acting under pressure of 
the Communist-controlled unio”s and 
the fellow travelers encysted in the 
departments. Nor is the present Hon- 
duran Government any more tolerant 
of “feudal kleptocracy” than was the 
tougher and more dictatorial Carias. 
American mission chiefs speak with 
admiration of Vice President Julio 
Losano, the man who wears the seven 
ministerial hats of interior, justice, 
health, social security, development, 
agriculture and labor. Despite his 
manifold responsibilities, Losano, say 
the Americans, is never too busy to 
lower the boom on incompetents or 
grafters whenever he finds them. 

Given this favorable political clim- 
ate, what does American technical aid 
in Honduras amount to, sprayed as 


it is through the numerous and sep- 


arate nozzles of Point Four, the In- 
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HONDURAS CONTINUED 


stitute of Inter-American Affairs, 
UNICEF, FAO, WHO, PASS (Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau) and 
INCAP (Institute of Nutrition of 
Central America and Panama, 
financed both by the participating 
governments and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation), not to mention the Ex- 
cuela Agricola Panamericana, sup- 
ported wholly by the United Fruit 
Company, which also subsidized a re- 
cently completed and badly needed 
study of Central American food 
plants? How much sense does all this 
ramified alphabetical helpfulness to 
our Honduran good neighbor make, 
in terms of a rational development of 
the country? 


AMERICAN AID 


The answer is: a good deal. The 
UNICEF supplies surplus DDT which 
the health and sanitation branch of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
uses to spray 60,000 Honduran 
houses and shops a year, with the re- 
sult that the incidence of malaria and 
insect-borne intestinal diseases may 
be expected to decline. The United 
Fruit Company’s vocational agricul- 
tural school is supplying a. part of 
the practically unlimited need of 
both Honduras and other Latin 
American republics for competent 
agricultural extension agents. INCAP 
may be expected to apply, in its 
school-feeding experiments, the find- 
ings of the study made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and of Central American food plants 
—thereby making Juan Trabajo inde- 
pendent of UNICEF’s powdered milk, 
the supply of which cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. INCAP is also re- 
discovering what public-health au- 
thorities already knew, namely, that 
the incidence of goitre is high in all 
the Central American republics and 
that the compulsory iodization of 
table salt would be a practicable and 
extremely valuable public-health 
measure. 

Impressed by all this variegated 
uplift, one reflects that in the event 
of general war much, if not most of 
it would be snuffed out immediately. 
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The reflection emphasizes the import- 
ance of what Honduras can do by 
and for itself, especially with respect 
to overall planning. Carias was right 
in insisting that nothing could be 
done without peace and roads. But 
a good deal more than that is re- 
quired. Despite the very real Com- 
munist hazard, the organization of 
industrial and agricultural labor is 
both inevitable and necessary, to 
provide a living and saving wage and 
bring Juan Trabajo within the scope 
of the recently-passed income-tax 
law; also to provide a social and 
political counterpoise to the land- 
holding aristocracy. At present, the 
average wage for ordinary labor is 
50 cents a day or less in the interior, 
and from 75 cents to $1.25 on the 
coast, where the better-than-average 
wage paid by the United Fruit Com- 
pany sets the pace. 

Governmental action will also be 
necessary to end the paradox with 
which the traveler over the rugged 
interior terrain of Honduras is im- 
mediately struck: numbers of dirt- 
poor mestizos destroying. the forest 
cover and scratching the steep moun- 
tain slopes to get a two- or three-year 
yield of corn or plantains, while in 
the valleys much of the best land is 
either half-used or held out of use by 
absentee landlords. This situation is 
the real bottleneck of the conserva- 
tion problem which an FAO forester 
is now studying. Once these primi- 
tive subsistence farmers can be moved 
down off the mountains and given 
some reasonably flat land to cultivate, 
it will be possible to conserve and 
utilize Honduras’s major resource, 
her magnificent pine forests. At pres- 


ent, there is little internal market for 
this abundant and excellent timber, 
and no roads to get it to a port. 
Honduras at the moment is crawling 
with adventurous shoestring free- 
enterprisers from up North—lumber- 
men, prospectors, farmers. One of 
them thought he could fly mahogany 
out of the half-explored wilderness of 
Mosquitia, and was just about mak- 
ing a go of it when the British broke 
the market by dumping their African 
mahogany. Give him just one road, 
he tells you, and he’d recoup his 
losses and make a fortune. Mean- 
while, his partner is cutting pine and 
he is running the aerial service de- 
partment of a big machinery com- 
pany, landing and taking off in cow 
pastures all over Honduras. 
Honduran agriculture as a whole 
is equally in need of integrated 
planning and reorganization. The 


cattle tick is a bottleneck but so, too, . 


is the problem of regulating the over- 
grazed ranges on which thousands of 
cattle starve every year. The admin- 
istrator of Honduras’s Bank de 
Pomento and a Point Four technician 
have both tackled the job of build- 
ing a Honduran department of agri- 
culture a little less paunchy and 
snafued than our own. All this is 
by way of providing Juan Trabajo 
with the new, clean, sanforized shirt 
of our North American science and 
technology. It won’t be done in a 
hurry or painlessly, or without a 
good deal of nonsense and waste, and 
we may lose our own shirts in the 
process. But eventually, barring war, 
it would seeem probable that Juan 
will be clothed, and as we put it, in 
his right mind. 





OSMOSIS 

There is a famous anecdote about the rich immigrant who sent his son 
away to an Oxford tutor to learn the King’s English; after a year, the 
tutor was speaking a Central European dialect. Something along that line 
seems to have happened to Rep. Francis Walter of Pennsylvania, ranking 
Democrat on the House Commitiee on Un-American Activities. The Com- 
mittee has been hearing from a number of movie stars who joined the 
Communist party during the 1930s. Commented Congressman Walter: 

“I have come to the conclusion that there was a very good reason why 
people became members of the only organized anti-Hitler group in the 


world.” 
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Dean Rusk’s Policy Statement 


This is a condensation of the widely-discussed speech delivered to the China Institute 
of America on May 18 by Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East. 


O:: THE CENTURIES, [Chinese-American] friend- 
ship has come to be taken for granted; cordial 
sentiments between a free China and a free America 
became strong and durable because they were con- 
stantly nourished by common purposes and common 
practical interests. 

We and the Chinese, for example, have had a vital 
interest in the peace of the Pacific. It was inevitable 
that the driving force of Japanese militarism would 
sooner or later bring China and 
America together to oppose it, just 
as we had moved forty years earlier 
to support China’s independence 
and integrity against threats from 
Europe. The same issues are now 
posed again—and are made more 
difficult to deal with because for- 
eign encroachment is now being 
arranged by Chinese who seem to 
love China less than they do their 
foreign masters. 

Their sustained and violent effort 
to erase all evidence of this friend- 
ship bears powerful witness to the 
validity and strength of the bonds 
between our two peoples. American 
influence among the Chinese people 
is intolerable to those in power in 
Peking and Moscow because they 
know, and quite rightly, that the 
idea of national and individual freedom which is at 
the heart of American political thought is the greatest 
threat to their own evil purposes. 

The freedoms of the Chinese people are disappear- 
ing. Trial by mob, mass-slaughter, banishment as 
forced labor to Manchuria, Siberia or Sinkiang, the 
arbitrary seizure of property, the destruction of loyal- 
ties within the family, the suppression of free speech— 
these are the facts behind the parades and celebrations 
and the empty promises. 

The territorial integrity of China is now an ironic 
phrase. The movement of Soviet forces into Sinkiang, 
the separation of Inner Mongolia from the body politic 
of China, and the continued inroads of Soviet power 
into Manchuria under the cloak of the Korean aggres- 
sion mean in fact that China is losing its great north- 
ern areas. 

China has been driven by foreign masters into an 





RUSK: FOR CHINA’S FREEDOM 


adventure of foreign aggression which cuts across the 
most fundamental national interests of the Chinese 
people. Apart from Korea, the Chinese are being 
pressed to aggressive action in other areas—all calcu- 
lated to divert the attention and energies of China 
away from the encroachment of Soviet imperialism 
upon China itself. 

I find it hard to believe that the Chinese people will 
acquiesce in the kind of future which their masters are 
now preparing for them. I find it 
impossible to believe that our 
friends in China have given up their 
desire to live at peace with their 
neighbors, to trade freely with all 
the world, to improve their own 
conditions in accordance with their 
own needs, to maintain their inde- 
pendence as a nation. 

There is a job to be done for 
China which only the Chinese can 
do. The rest of us cannot tell them 
exactly what is to be done or how. 
But one thing we can say—as the 
Chinese people move to assert their 
freedom and to work out their des- 
tiny in accordance with their own 
historical purposes, they can count 
upon tremendous support from free 
peoples in other parts of the world. 
[The U. S. does] not recognize the 
authorities in Peking for what they pretend to be. The 
Peking regime may be a colonial Russian government 
—a Slavic Manchukuo on a larger scale. It is not the 
Government of China. It is not Chinese. 

We recognize the National Government of the Re- 
public of China, even though the territory under its 
control is severely restricted. We believe it more 
authentically represents the views of the great body of 
the people of China. That government will continue to 
receive important aid and assistance from the United 
States. Under the circumstances, however, such aid in 


‘itself cannot be decisive to the future of China. The 


decision and the effort are for the Chinese people. 

If the Chinese people decide for freedom, they shall 
find friends among all the peoples of the earth who 
have known and love freedom. They shall find added 
strength from those who refuse to believe that China 
is fated to become a land of tyranny and aggression. 
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“Soviet diplomats behave as they do, not because they are Rus- 
sians, but because they are Communists.” Andrei Vishinsky (left) 
and Chinese Communist Wu Hsiu-Chuan behave identically. 


SARIsT Russia’s diplomatic techniques differed little 

from those of the other great powers. Like their West- 
ern colleagues, Tsarist diplomats thought in terms of 
balance of power, division of spheres of influence, terri- 
torial compensation, political alliances and military coali- 
tions, “rectification” of strategic frontiers, “peaceful 
penetration,” and so on. 

While Western publicists (and occasionally Western 
government officials) did sometimes accuse Russia of 
“revolutionary” conduct, these accusations were most 
often a means of political warfare. Marx’s statements on 
the eve of the Crimean War belong in this category. Marx 
spoke about “hundreds of Russian agents perambulating 
Turkey and the Balkans,” about Russia’s ambition “to 
unite all branches of the great Slav race under one scepter 
and to make them the ruling race of Europe,” etc. Find- 
ing facts to support Marx’s charges is difficult. 

Tsarist diplomats did from time to time employ 
“irregular” methods, but considered them deviations 
from the norm; they never dreamed of elevating them to 
the status of a global foreign-policy system. And while 
Marx was accusing Russia of organizing insurrections 


within the Ottoman Empire, Britain was helping Cauca- ° 


sian mountaineers fight Russian rule. The dispatching of 
secret agents abroad, the bribing of foreign newspapers 
and politicians, behind-the-scenes influence exerted on 
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(Second of two articles) 


RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM 


foreign political parties—these methods were used by all 
European powers at one time or another. The chapters on 
eighteenth-century secret diplomacy in Sorel’s work on 
Europe and the French Revolution dispel the idea that 
Russia was the only power to use these techniques. Of 
course, the same holds true for the nineteenth century. 

When Western writers today match up selected facts 
and assert that Tsarist and Soviet diplomacy are con- 
tinuous, they are essentially doing what apologists for 
Soviet foreign policy do. These apologists say, “Yes, 
Russia interferes in the East European countries, but 
don’t America and England do the same in Greece and 
Iran? Yes, Moscow sends Communist propaganda beyond 
its frontiers, but doesn’t America conduct foreign propa- 
ganda, too? Russia is creating puppet governments, but 
what is America doing in Korea?” 

This is the same logic as the matching of pre-revolu- 
tionary and Communist foreign policies. The trick in 
both cases is to tear apparently similar facts out of con- 
text, and thus obscure a basic difference in principle be- 
tween two different systems, It is a classic example of how 
a difference in quantity becomes a difference in quality. 
What in one case was a deviation, in the other becomes a 
norm. The diplomacy of old Russia was part of a world- 
wide diplomatic tradition. Soviet diplomacy is hostile to, 
and consciously violates this tradition; in moments of 
candor, it justifies the violations on grounds of principle. 

Like the Fascist states, the Stalin regime conducts a 
diplomacy of civil war. Its spirit, aims and methods were 
created by the Bolsheviks during their struggle for power 
in Russia and against the Russian people; when the 
opportunity arrived, they were applied on an international 
scale. The Comintern and Cominform are not in the 
same class as past instances of internal intervention by 
foreign states. With the Communist “fifth column,” some- 
thing fundamentally new appeared on the historical scene. 
Anyone who has not fully grasped this is incapable of 
understanding Soviet foreign policy. 

When Western diplomats are piqued at the irascible 
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behavior of Soviet diplomats, they derive consolation 
from the diaries of foreign tourists in Tsarist Russia, like 
the Marquis de Custine’s La Russie en 1839, But such 
comparisons create merely an illusion of continuity. For 
in the final analysis, Tsarist diplomacy spoke the com- 
mon language of European diplomacy; the West- 
ern powers could always reach agreement with 
pre-Communist Russia by means of a traditional 
diplomatic pact. An angry Theodore Roosevelt 
Russians always lie,” but 


“ 


once did write that 
Tsarist diplomats, following the precept of Talley- 
rand, lied about as much as the other European 
diplomats. 

The incredible lying of Vishinsky and Malik 
is something else. It cannot be ascribed to any tra- 
dition of general diplomacy or of the Russian na- 
tion. Soviet diplomats behave as they do, not 
because they are Russians, but because they are 
Communists, because they have special aims which 
have nothing in common with the aims of pre- 
Communist Russia. For an explanation of the con- 
duct of Soviet diplomats (and of the diplomats 


is quite sufficient to refer to the history of the 
Bolshevik party. 

More vital to a comparison of Tsarist and Communist 
expansion are their respective concepts of “security.” It 
appears to me that an appreciation of the unique 
Soviet concept of “security” will go further toward pro- 
viding an understanding of Soviet foreign policy, than 
comparisons with the Tsars. 

Traditionally, a nation’s external security was guar- 
anteed by political or military agreements, “rectification” 
of strategic frontiers and, where possible in extreme 
cases, by spheres of influence or protectorates. From this 
point of view, Russia’s security was amply guaranteed, 
for example, by the relations established with Czecho- 
slovakia after the last war. 

Czechoslovakia made all the political and economic 
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By Michael Karpovich 


COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION ? 


concessions Stalin sought. Benes and Masaryk “volun- 
tarily” ceded the Carpatho-Ukraine, giving the U.S.S.R. 
direct access to Hungary—a vital “rectification” of the 
Soviet strategic frontier. The Communists received dis- 
proportionate influence in the Government. Moscow 


SY asec ne” 


Lewis in the Milwaukee Journal 


SOVIET TYRANNY IS NOT SECURE UNTIL ESTABLISHED ALL OVER 


vetoed Czech participation in the Marshall Plan. Czecho- 
slovakia was virtually a Soviet protectorate even before 
the coup of February 1948. 

But Stalin needed this coup just the same. He needed 
it because all he had achieved was still inadequate ac- 
cording to his own concept of “security.” For, in contrast 
to the traditional idea, this Soviet concept aims not at the 
territorial security of the nation, but at the political 
security of the regime in power. 

Czechoslovakia was a threat to the Soviet regime be- 


cause, even in 1947, it retained some democratic freedom 


internally and in its relations with the non-Communist 
world. And in Communist eyes, nothing is more danger- 
ous than freedom nearby. Fear of freedom is the essence 
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RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM  cosnsceo 


of the Soviet theory of security: The tyranny established 
in Russia is not secure until the same tyranny is estab- 
lished over the entire world. This so-called “triumph of 
socialism” is the ultimate aim of the party of Lenin and 
Stalin. Its immediate task is to “secure” nearby countries 
which fall under Soviet influence. To provide such “se- 
curity,” these countries must be completely Stalinized. 
The transition from “people’s democracy” to complete 
Sovietization is an imperative—in Eastern Europe, in 
China, wherever the Soviets gain a foothold. 

The policy based on this concept of “security” is an 
aggressive one, After stifling freedom in one country, 
the Politburo must eradicate the threat of freedom in its 
neighbors. This vicious spiral can only be broken by the 
world triumph of Communism or the eradication of the 
Soviet regime. 

This is, of course, quite different from the security 
concept of the Tsars. Nicholas I may have preferred the 
German monarchies to the constitutional regimes of 
England and France; Alexander III may have hesitated 
before allying himself with the Third French Republic. 
But no Russian diplomat ever imagined that the world 
triumph of autocracy was needed for Russian security. 

We have seen thus far that Russian state policy in the 
pre-Communist period was traditional and conventional. 
This historical fact forces believers in “innate, age-old 
Russian imperialism” to link their historical presumptions 
with theories on “the Russian soul.” Thus the Polish 
historian Kucharzewski says the Russians are nomads 
who cannot create a sufficiently rich and stable culture on 
their own soil, and thus must seize the riches amassed by 
other, settled peoples. More usually, however, the Rus- 
sians are called innately messianistic. Support for this 
is culled from the utterances of Russian thinkers from 
the Slavophiles to Berdyaev. These prove that messianic 
tendencies can be found in Russian thought. But to prove 
that messianism is the age-old moving force of Russian 
expansion, one must show that it was widespread among 
the Russian people. And this task is, at least as far as 
history goes, impossible. “Holy Russia” was part of Rus- 
sian folklore; “Moscow, the Third Rome” was not. One 
can hardly assume that the masses thought much about 
“the Byzantine inheritance.” At times, the Russians did 
have a sense of community with their “Slavic brothers” of 
the same blood and faith. But this feeling hardly repre- 
sents the adoption of Pan-Slavism as the political pro- 
gram of the Russian people. 

Among educated circles in Russia, messianism was 
never too strong. During the reign of Nicholas I, the 
Slavophile Aksakov complained that so many Russian 
intellectuals in the provinces supported the “Westerner” 
Belinsky, and none shared his own views. A book by 
Danilevsky, once called “the bible of Pan-Slavism,” en- 
joyed some success during the reign of Alexander III, 
but was completely forgotten by the turn of the century. 
By that time, Pan-Slavism had become almost the ex- 
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clusive property of nationalist right-wing groups; among 
most intellectuals, it aroused little interest. 

Messianism, Pan-Slavism and imperialism in general 
were alien to most of the Russian intelligentsia from the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century ; before then, out- 
standing representatives of Russian culture did take pride 
in Russia’s foreign gains. (Pushkin was simultaneously 
“the bard of empire and liberty.”) But after Pushkin, 
this attitude steadily declined. 

The absence of “imperial consciousness” among the 
Russian intelligentsia is a fact. No important work in 
Russian historical writing deals with the development 
of the Russian empire. Russian historiography has no 
Seeley or Treitschke; in Russian literature, there is no 
Kipling or d’Annunzio. Efforts to create a liberal-na- 
tionalist movement, made by Peter Struve and Prince 
G. N. Troubetskoy, failed. 

Among Russia’s liberals and democrats, Paul Miliukov 
is generally singled out as an imperialist. But his “imper- 
ialism” consisted only in a refusal in 1917 to renounce 
Russian claims to Constantinople and the Straits, which 
had been conceded by the Western Allies by treaty. The 
same Miliukov had insisted in 1914 on localizing the 
Austro-Serbian conflict and was prepared to abandon 
Serbia to avoid general war. Even Miliukov’s moderate 
“imperialism” proved unacceptable to the Russian people 
in the first months after the democratic revolution of 
March 1917. The revolutionary government immediately 
proposed a peace without annexations or indemnities—a 
program which had strong roots in pre-revolutionary 
pacifism and anti-imperialism. In judging the state of 
mind of the Russian people, one should overlook neither 
the enthusiasm this program evoked, nor the skilful way 
Lenin exploited it. 

History shows that imperialism, like nationalism, never 
originates among the masses, but seeps down to them 
from the cultural élite. The pre-Communist Russian in- 
telligentsia was predominantly anti-imperialistic, and it 
is hard to imagine an imperialist spirit among the popular 


masses. This heritage quite probably has immunized the - 


Russian people against Communist messianism. 

There seems to me no basis for the assertion that the 
Russian people are burning with the desire to impose 
Communism on the world. Former Soviet citizens testify 
to the contrary. Frederick C. Barghoorn, who served in 
our Moscow Embassy during the war, declares: 

“IT never met any Soviet people who seemed to take 


pride in Soviet political or territorial expansion, in 
Pan-Slavism or in the extension of Communist power.” 


In the light of historical experience, this seems more 
like the Russian national tradition than any mythical “in- 
nate Russian imperialism.” Far from backing Commu- 
nist aggression abroad, the Russian people yearns for 
lasting peace, for normal and decent conditions of human 
life and, above all, for its own liberation from Com- 
munist aggression at home. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


Paris 
LONG SUCCESSION of weak, un- 
A stable and short-lived cabinets 
has furnished clear evidence that 
France is a house divided. What is 
often called the Third Force and 
might be loosely described as the 
Center bloc (an aggregation of 
parties ranging from Socialists on the 
left to moderate conservatives on the 
right) has been under constant at- 
tack by the two extremes of the Com- 
munists and the RPF or de Gaullists. 
And within the Center itself, which 
musters a rather slim majority in 
Parliament when it is united, there 
are serious cleavages and frictions. 

For example, the views of the So- 
cialists, who have just come out for 
nationalization of the steel and 
chemical industries (France’s coal 
mines, and larger banks and insur- 
ance companies are already natior 
alized), are not in harmony with 
those of the Radicals, a_ typical 
French middle-class party. Socialists 
and Radicals, in turn, disagree with 
the MRP (a Catholic party with a 
left-wing social and economic pro- 
gram) on the issue of state aid to 
church schools. 

It seems unlikely that the Parlia- 
ment which will emerge from the 
June 17 election will be any more 
united or cohesive than the one it 
will replace. To be sure, a compli- 
cated electoral law was rushed 
through, designed to cut down Com- 
munist and Gaullist representation. 
This was done by offering certain 
voting advantages to parties which 
would coalesce—something the Com- 
munists and Gaullists, who are lone 
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France—A Political 
House Divided 


wolves, refuse ‘to do on principle. 

But it seems doubtful that the law 
will have the effect originally antici- 
pated. Had de Gaulle been willing to 
enter a general anti-Communist bloc, 
the number of Communist seats (over 
180) might have been cut in half, 
even if the Communists’ popular vote 
remained substantially unchanged. 
But it is not to de Gaulle’s political 
advantage to diminish the number of 
Communist deputies, for he thrives 
on the Communist threat. Moreover, 
the Government parties do not always 
find it easy to combine among them- 
selves when there is a local tradition 
of antagonism. 

It is generally felt, as a result, 
that the Communists and the RPF 
will emerge as the two strongest 
parties, sharing perhaps almost half 
the seats in the new Parliament. The 
appearance of what is sometimes 
called the Fourth Force has created 
another schism in the ranks of the 
Center. This is a group of small 
parties (Independents, Peasants, Re- 
publicans of the Left) to the right 
of the Radicals, but distrustful of the 
authoritarian possibilities of the 
movement headed by de Gaulle. 

There is now something of a re- 
action in France against the “diri- 
gisme” or state planned economy that 
was so popular right after the war. 
“Fourth Force” spokesmen believe 
they will capitalize on this mood. It 
woud not seem easy to include both 
Socialist and “Fourth Force” repre- 
sentatives in a cabinet. 

In many countries, such an incred- 
ible fragmentation of Rousseau’s 
“general will” as one finds in France 


today might be the prelude to chaos 
or dictatorship. But the French gift 
for getting along with weak govern- 
ments and patching up compromises 
makes one hestiate to make spectacu- 
lar predictions. The biggest and 
simplest issue in the coming election, 
with its multiplicity of parties, is 
whether de Gaulle will get enough 
seats (150 or over, say) to make it 
almost impossible to carry on con- 
stitutional government without him. 

The General is strong in some in- 
tensely Catholic regions like Brittany 
and Lorraine, and in the cities, where 
Communist strength rallies middle- 
class voters to him. He is basing his 
appeal on the slogans of a France 
strong and united, with an adequate 
deferise force, and on denunciation 
of both the Communists and the 
squabbling political parties, But he is 
believed to be weak in working-class 
support and in the traditionally left- 
ist provinces south of the Loire. 

The Communists are passing them- 
selves off as doves of peace in their 
campaign, while stirring up feeling 
against what they call the American 
“occupation” of France. They are 
soft-pedaling appeals to violence and 
class war; and their election program 
is strongly reminiscent of the U. S. 
Progressive party program in the 
1948 campaign. It calls for repudia- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact and a dras- 
tic cut in arms spending, promising 
instead something for everyone: 
higher wages, lower prices, careful 
consideration for peasants and small 
businessmen, etc. 

The impression is general that the 
Communists have reached and per- 
haps passed their postwar peak. Most 
of their newspapers are falling in cir- 
culation; their attempts to call poli- 
tical strikes have been duds, But 
they still have a powerful machine, 
and a spectacular falling off in their 
vote would surprise even militant 
anti-Communists. That they have 
acquired a strong grip on the indus- 
trial workers, and thereby made the 
Government less disposed to satisfy 
the workers’ legitimate grievances, is 
a political and social tragedy. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Back to Adam Smith? 


Reviewed by Herman Miles Somers 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Haverford College 


The Welfare State. 
By Jules Abels. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 214 pp. $3.00. 


FOLLOWING THE PATH carved by 
Hayek, von Mises, Hazlitt and oth- 
ers, Mr. Abels warns us that social- 
welfare activities by “big govern- 
ment” abetted by “big unionism” 
lead directly and inevitably down the 
road to totalitarianism. 

Just what is “The Welfare State” 
or “Welfarism,” as Mr. Abels sees it? 
He does not say precisely, but if you 
do some assembling you find it in- 
cludes virtually all governmental ac- 
tivities beyond internal police func- 
tions and military defense (at times 
he even appears dubious about the 
latter). He concedes that the federal 
government has been engaged in 
“dispensing special favors” since the 
beginning of the Republic. In the 
old days, however, it made economic 
sense even though these favors went 
to special groups because 


“This policy . . . was never con- 
sidered a plan for the help of a 
few, but a workable system for 
bringing prosperity to all. The 
rationale was that all groups par- 
ticipated in the prosperity of the 
favored groups because benefits 
‘trickled down’ to the masses .. . 
the prosperity of the nation hinged 
on the prosperity of the business 
classes... .” 


Things started to go awry when 
Mr. Roosevelt entered the White 
House. (In this book, you will find 
no suggestion that something may 
have been awry with the economy at 
the time Roosevelt was first elected.) 
The theory of “trickle-downism” was 
abandoned and an attempt made to 
offer some economic security to the 


individual directly. The New Deal 
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was relatively moderate. “The Fair 
Deal, however, has broken the dikes.” 
Such a difference is there in degree of 
“welfarism” between the New and 
Fair Deals that it is really a differ- 
ence in kind and we now border on 
the final threat to free enterprise and 
the emergence of totalitarianism. 

To document this vital difference, 
the author offers such items as: While 
the New Deal had a minimum-wage 
law of 40 cents an hour, the Fair 
Deal raised it to 75 cents (eleven 
years later) ; social-security payments 
are far more generous; the Govern- 
ment is building more houses, 

The author laments, “Mass secur- 
ity is a contagious concept.” (Terms 
like “masses” and “classes” appear 
rather often.) Things have come to 
such a pass that the Government ap- 
pears ready to assume responsibility 
for maintaining permanent prosper- 
ity and preventing large-scale unem- 
ployment, which the author feels can 
only be due to selfishness or econom- 
ic illiteracy. Disaster must follow. 

What the “welfarists” don’t realize, 
Mr. Abels tells us, is that prosperity 
is dependent upon the steady flow of 
private capital investment. This can 
come only from the wealthy “class- 
es.” “The public by and large, that 
group which is the object of the 
bounty of the welfare state, cannot be 
relied upon for expansion. . . .” Thus 
any deprivations of income in the 
upper levels by Government regula- 
tion or taxation inhibits the forma- 
tion of capital and threatens the 
growth of the economy. This is in 
part due to the fact that our moral 


judgments becloud our economic 


vision. We feel sorry for “the steady 
worker toiling all day long for his 
wage of ten dollars” and deplore “the 
idle rich young man.” But we don’t, 
of course, realize that the latter has 
more “economic usefulness” because 
he has risk capital to expend. 

Mr. Abels finds certain resem- 
blances between the economics of 
welfarism and the economics of war. 
Having made that point, it seems to 
follow that the economic ills of war— 
inflation, price control, etc.—can be 
attributed to welfarism. It appears 
welfarists approve of inflation and 
price control as a matter of policy, 
and Mr. Abels tells why they are 
wrong. 

Since labor controls the Fair Deal, 
some of Mr. Abel’s darts are reserved 
for that benighted group. It ap- 
pears labor exploited the war dread- 
fully through disproportionate wage 
increases and other gains. We aren’t 
told how “business” made out. Pre- 
sumably it took a bad beating. In 
listing the forces at work taking away 
our freedom, the author finds a prom- 
inant place for the trade unions. 

Oddly enough, in extolling the 
“private enterprise system under 
which we live,” Mr. Abels points out 
that we have “doubled the real in- 
come of the working man over the 
last forty years.” Since the greatest 
part of this increase has come about 
in the nearly 20 years that we have 
been subjected to “welfarism,” he 
seems to be making a point with 
which neither side would quarrel. 
Further, in negating the claim that 
the welfare state has effective propa- 
ganda appeal abroad, he argues that 
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cur most effective propaganda has 
been “that the American people en- 
joy a high standard of living, and 
that they enjoy this living standard in 
an atmosphere of political and eco- 
nomic freedom.” But it seems odd 
that a nation which has had “wel- 
fare” for almost twenty years would 
continue to have this propaganda 
weapon available. 


Mr. Abels confines himself to what 
is wrong on this “road to serfdom” 
we are travelling; he neglects to tell 
us how we might right ourselves. This 
he presumably regards as self-evi- 
dent. We may infer that if we drop 
all welfare measures things will take 
care of themselves by guidance of 
the “invisible hand” about which 
Adam Smith told us in 1776, but he 


does not appear to share Smith’s con- 
cern that tendencies towards monop- 
oly and bigness might stultify that 
hand. To be sure, the economy may 
thus have to pass through the “wring- 
er” periodically, but this makes more 
sense than the will-of-the-wisp of con- 
tinuous full employment. The re- 
wards will, in the course of time, 
“trickle down.” . 





How 


The Innocence of Pastor Miiller. 


By Carlos Beuf. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 156 pp. $2.50. 


EVERYONE TODAY to be 
known as a moralist and everyone 


wants 


knows that the quickest way to earn 
such a reputation is to write a fable 
with political implications. The neo- 
phyte of morals should be warned at 
the start not to attempt an original 
fable. People beware of any new im- 
plication in ethics and, besides, it 
would be difficult to persuade a pun- 
dit to write an introduction to it. The 
safe course is to choose an old, well- 
known tale and change its setting, 
its style, its plot details—but not the 
logos of its action. For people must 
know what a moral intends. Should 
the point be in the least obscure, you 
may only please a cult. Consider the 
horrible example of Franz Kafka. 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes” is 
an excellent tale to use as a point of 
departure. You remember that this 
particular ruler was so proud of the 
new suit that his tailors had made 
for him that he chose to parade in it 
through the streets of his capital. 
Only a small boy, too innocent to 
know that one must never. criticize 
the emperor, said that he saw no 
clothes, enly @ naked man. The stu- 
dent may, advisedly, change the set- 
ting from ancient China to the Ber- 
lin of the days before Hitler. Modern 
Russia is too confusing, and any 
moral about Stalin might result in 
destructive criticism; but the Weimar 
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to Write a Fable 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and 
Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


Republic is a perfect butt. In place 
of a child, let us have a minister, a 
photographer will be an excellent 
substitute for the populace whose 
adorned an emperor. This 
photographer, let us call him Kuno 
Schiller—the literary allusion will 
demonstrate the beginning moralist’s 
learning and culture—can have in- 
vented a new photographic process, 
termed N-Rays, which reveal the 
soul of the subject. 

Kuno Schiller will snap his camera 
at chancellors, diplomats, artists, 
authors, actresses, all kinds of no- 
tables, and finally—to provide a fash- 
ionable dénowement—his own wife. 
The revealing N-Rays will make nega- 
tives that, when printed and shown 
to the individuals concerned with the 
motives of those photographed (rival 


eyes 


chancellors, diplomats, artists, etc.) , 
will tell all about the most secret am- 
bitions of these worldly ones. The 
neophyte may amuse himself here 
by having Kuno Schiller take photo- 
graphs of an old hero in high politi- 
cal office—could it be Hindenburg? 
—the finished photograph showing 
his one ambition a foaming stein of 
lager. A similar snapshot of a dis- 
tinguished and _ pontifical German 
author will display faintly a shadowy 
bust of Goethe. And when a political 
agitator’s photograph is téken, thou- 
sands of corpses will litter the film— 


could it have been Hitler? The pho- 
tographer will destroy himself by 
photographing his wife and then 
having to wreak vengeance on the 
lover whose profile obscures her own 
amiable features. Chancellories will 
fall, a fire will destroy the secret 
process, but the file of damning 
photographs will endure—how to end 
it all without disturbing the reader? 
And we must point a moral, too! 
Mr. Carlos Beuf’s solution is to 
show the file of photographs to his 
innocent character, the good Pastor 
Miiller. The reader of this review, if 
he has any talent as a moralist, 
should know what the good reverend 
saw, or rather did not see. It is a 
pleasant moral: “If lifting the veil 
which covers being 
means uncovering so much ugliness, 
I’d rather not.” Such a comfortable 
thought! People will like it so much! 
The tens of millions dying in China’s 
purges as you read this are really 
traitors and the government is com- 
posed of sincere farmers attempting 
a reform movement. Ilse Koch did 
not know what was going on in the 
concentration camp, it was all her 
husband’s doing, and the lamps cov- 
ered with human parchments were 
only to her objets dart. The labor 
camps in Russia are only like our 
CCC camps, meant for social re- 
habilitation. Klaus Fuchs was well- 


man’s inner 
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FABLE 


CONTINUED 


meaning. Alger Hiss was a martyr. 
Mr. Carlos Beuf says none of these 
things—and doubtless he would never 
say them—but are they not a logical 
extension of his quietism? 

The author’s illustrations are de- 
lightful pastiches of the German 
satirical manner. The style is over- 
loaded in its weightiness—you might 
suppose that Mr. Beuf: intended a 


mockery of the fable and an outrage- 
ous hidden meaning to his moral. He 
might be saying that Pastor Miiller. 
like the German people, certain “lib- 
erals,” and Mr. J. Donald Adams— 
who says in his introduction that 
“Mr. Beuf wrote his story with the 
conviction in mind that our world 
today puts too much trust in the 
analytic approach to the end that we 


tend to see human beings as .. . an 
intermingling of good and evil”— 


_that his hero and these people by 


their blind complacence to the fact of 
despotism encourage its increase. But 
that would be a dangerous thought. 
No one would approve such a moral. 
Mr. Beuf, apt pupil that he is, is to 
be lauded for having avoided it in 
his book. 





Another 


I Spied for Stalin. 
By Nora Murray. 
Wilfred Funk. 256 pp. $3.00. 


IF YOU BRAVE your way past the 
title of | Spied For Stalin and past the 
familiar nostalgic description of pre- 
Soviet cherry trees and Chopin, you 
are rewarded. You will have one 
more piece of the puzzle that is the 
Soviet dictatorship. 

It is a significant piece of evi- 
dence, because it is written by a 
woman who is typical of the new 
Soviet generation. The very power of 
this book lies in the fact that this is a 
Soviet citizen who has remained un- 
touched, without any political interest 
or scope, in spite of the political 
slogans she has been fed since her 
teens. It is fascinating to see again 
how this thing that calls itself a 
“classless society” unfolds; this 
monster that pitilessly swallows with- 
out discrimination the impoverished, 
exploited, driven and helpless Rus- 
sian—high and low. 


Piece of the Soviet Puzzle 


Reviewed by Hede Massing 
Author of “This Deception”; ‘ 
Contributor to national periodicals 


Nora Murray was born in 1919 
during the Revolution, the daughter 
of a chief of the dreaded GPU. She 
lived the life of the privileged until 
her father went the way of all Soviet 
officials—to be purged. Only then 
was she confronted with Soviet real- 
ity, only then was she caught in the 
maelstrom. The complete insecurity. 
the fear—that inescapable fear that 
dominates everyone, that reaches 
everybody—is described so realis- 
tically that it is almost unbearable to 
read in parts. 

The references to the procedure of 
Soviet law wherein, “Under Article 
58 of the Soviet Penal Code, the ar- 
rest of the head of any family was al- 
ways followed by detention of his rel- 
atives,” and its practice are (though 
we have heard it before) hard to be- 
lieve. What it means in reality is 
“no work—no ration card, no place 
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to live.” What it means is standing 
in line before the Lubianka Prison 
day after day, endless hours under 
the initial of one’s last name trying 
to find out whether a loved one is 
alive and whether money or clothing 
can be sent to him. 

Nora, the well-fed and guarded 
child during her father’s reign of 
power, learns that even Stalin’s rela- 
tives do not dare to harbor the 
daughter of an “arrested.” Merely 
to keep alive, she is made to be a 
“mozhno” girl by the former co- 
workers and colleagues of her father. 
A “mozhno” girl (the word means 
“possible” in Russian) is the Soviet 
equivalent of our “victory girl,” but 
one who informs the GPU about 
foreigners she sees. The pay is meag- 
er, the strain is great. The life is 
hardly pleasant. But our author man- 
aged to trick the Soviets—she fell in 
love and married an Englishman. 
She lives happily in England with 
him today. 

I Spied For Stalin is an important 
story. It is important to those of us 
who have been in the Soviet Union, 
who have loved it before we went 
there, who have come back saddened 
and disillusioned. It is important to 
those who have not been there, and 
who still find it hard to believe that 
the Soviet Union is a mere mockery 
of the idea of Socialism. It is im- 
portant to all of us who must fight 
Stalin. 
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Philosophy As Poetic Speculation 


The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. 
By Hans Reichenbach. 


University of California. 333 pp. $3.75. 


PROFESSOR REICHENBACH (former- 
ly leader of a group of logical empiri- 
cists in Berlin, now on the faculty of 
the University of California) looks 
upon traditional philosophy as con- 
sisting almost entirely of poetic spec- 
ulation. The great philosophers asked 
important questions, but they lacked 
the means for answering, and their 
grandiose systems—though presented 
as products of reason—are little more 
than rationalizations of non-rational 
beliefs, of more interest to the psy- 
chologist than the philosopher. 

By “philosopher” Reichenbach 
means the modern empiricist who has 
dismissed metaphysics as meaning- 
less, and recognizes as knowledge 
only the truths obtained by science. 
After a brief discussion of Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, Hegel and 
Marx—all of whose views are consid- 
ered disguised emotional preferences 
—the author turns his attention to the 
empirical tradition. Less emphasis 
is placed on the contributions of in- 
dividual philosophers than on the in- 
fluence of modern physics and non- 
Euclidean geometry, and the develop- 
ment of symbolic logic as a tool for 
precision in philosophic analysis. 

Two original contributions to 
scientific philosophy, for which the 
author .is well known, are briefly 
touched upon. They are his “three- 
valued logic” (for application to 
quantum theory, adding the value of 
“indeterminate” to those of “true” 


Reviewed by Martin Gardner 
Contributor to “Philosophy of Science Quarterly,” 
“Journal of Philosophy,” “Scripta Mathematica” 


expressions of personal desire and di- 
rectives for the behavior of others. 
“Science tells us what is, but not what 
should be.” The question of whether 
there is a common human nature 
underlying all cultures, which might 
provide the basis for a standard of 
values, is left open, but he feels that 
the answer is not important. His 
reason for thinking this is that most 
ethical debates are over means, rather 
than ends, and in this realm science 
can give us genuine answers. 
“Political decisions are virtually 
all of this type. For instance, wheth- 
er the government should control 
prices is a question to be answered by 
economic analysis; the ethical aim of 
producing [needed] goods . . . for as 
low a price as possible is not under 
discussion. . . . Those who ask the 
philosopher for guidance in life should 
be grateful when he.sends them to the 
psychologist, or the social scientist...” 


It is in this discussion that I think 
Reichenbach’s - otherwise excellent 
book takes on a flimsiness. On page 
299, he mentions in passing that the 
nobility in feudal states, capitalists, 
and political aristocrats of totalitar- 
ianisms find satisfaction in their su- 
periority over others not in their 
class. How then can we reply to a 
Nietzsche who proposes, quite frank- 
ly, that a master class enjoy its su- 
perior satisfactions through exploita- 
tion of a slave class? Reichenbach 
does not think this a significant ques- 
tion, and as a consequence his dis- 
cussion of ethics does not seem to me 
to touch fundamentals. It is true 
that, within a culture such as the 
United States, there is rough agree- 
ment on ends and arguments chiefly 
over means. But when a democratic 
society is in conflict with a fascist 
society, one wonders how Reichen- 
bach would arbitrate the dispute. 
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and “false”), and his “multivalued 
logic” (in which true and false are 
the polar terms of a continuum of 
values representing all degrees of 
probability from 0 to 1). 

The book closes with a discussion 
of ethical matters in the light of the 
new orientation. Reichenbach ar- 
gues that moral laws cannot be con- 
sidered true or false since they are 
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Apart from this animadversion, I 
know of no book since Ayer’s Lang- 
uage, Truth, and Logic (1936) that 
is a better layman’s introduction to 
the spirit of the new empiricism. I 
once took a course with Professor 
Carnap which was held in a class- 
room occupied during the previous 
hour by a Great Books class. The 
blackboard would often be covered 
with charts of Platonic or Aristotel- 


When Car- 


ian metaphysical terms. 


nap wished to use the blackboard, he 
would erase everything written there- 
on, and | have always remembered 
this as a pleasant symbol of the move- 
ment in which he, Russell and Reich- 
enbach have played such major roles. 

Those who feel an exultation in 
the cleansing sweep of Carnap’s arm 
will find that same emotion in these 
words of Reichenbach: 


“There is no compromise be- 
tween science and speculative phi- 


losophy. Let us not attempt to 
reconcile the two in the hope of a 
higher synthesis. Not all histor. 
ical developments follow the dia- 
lectical law: one line of thought 
may die out and leave its place to 
another that springs from differ- 
ent roots—like a biological species 
that survives only in fossil form, 
once another species, _ better 
equipped, has taken over. 
lative philosophy . . . is decaying. 
A different philosophy is in the 


ascendant. ... 





The Facts of Life in Korea 


War in Korea. 
By Marguerite Higgins. 
Doubleday. 223 pp. $2.75. 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION of this 
book is of a lot of Gls—a lot of 
GIs who have had to learn war- 
fare the hard way. Tokyo, America, 
an emergency, and they were off to 
learn how to fight overnight. That 
was cruel. Our politicians and states- 
men learn their trade much easier 
than that, and I cannot escape the 
impression that they had the re- 
sponsibility to see that we were not 
caught so unprepared, 

Marguerite Higgins’s story about 
the courage of these soldiers is beau- 
tifully told because there is not much 
literature or grand writing to it; the 
simple, fast flow of a newspaper- 
woman who is pretty good at her 
trade, has a yose for news, and tells 
it with that flair for naiveté that is the 
journalist’s greatest asset. 

Another impression is that the 
writer is a gal who would have been 
a swell sob sister if she were born a 
generation ago, but who has the sense 
to know that those days are over. 
(Dorothy Dix, by the way, would 
probably have made a very good war 
reporter if she had been born a gen- 
eration later.) She has effectively 
conveyed the feeling of being in 
Korea—or as much as a book can do 
in that line. No words, no book can 
quite replace the action that is taking 
place in Korea. But books can give 
a good hint, and this is one that does. 
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Reviewed by 


Edward Hunter 


What the author did succeed in 
doing best is transferring her own 
By the 
effect it had on her, which glows 
through every paragraph of the book, 
others can feel some of that glorious 


emotional reactions to paper. 


courage of our Korean fighting. 

There’s a warning in the book to 
Americans back home to get off their 
backsides and find out the facts of 
life. Miss Higgins says, “A North 
Korean colonel, who had spent some 
time in the United States, expressed 
this widespread belief in our decad- 
ence very well when he told me, 
“Your countrymen will be defeated by 
a longing for a hot shower.’ ” 

To hell with a hot shower. 





A Book Within a Book Within a Book 


At Swim-Two-Birds, 
By Flann O’Brien. 
Pantheon. 315 pp. $3.00. 


ONLY AN IRISHMAN, and one with 
a delightful sense of humor, could 
have conceived the idea of At Swim- 
Two-Birds. Yet to characterize this 
book simply as an amusing trifle, 
would be to ignore its basic quality 
as a literary work. 

Encompassing an entire literary 
tradition, and running the gamut 
from the completely realistic to the 
absurdly fantastic, At Swim-Two- 
Birds attempts a simultaneous presen- 
tation of all the diverse literary forms 
indigenous to Irish literary tradition. 
It is a book of contrasts—contrasts 
which facilitate the gleeful absurdity 
of its point of view. Epic poems of 
the national hero Finn MacCool are 
coupled with the not-so-epic poems of 
an Irish Edgar Guest; Joycean de- 
scriptions are interspersed with philo- 
sophical digressions that would do 


Reviewed by 
Gloria Barash 


justice to James Stephens; realism 
and the wildest kind of fantasy co- 
exist with complete disregard for 
time and place. 

Flann O’Brien has accomplished 
this amazing correlation through his 
use of the interesting device of the 
book within a book within a book... 
but, unlike Pirandello, he has carried 
it to its furthest limits. His nar- 
rator, a rather indolent but typical 
student, is writing a book about an 
eccentric townsman, Mr. Trellis, who, 
in turn, is writing a book of his own 
dealing with the consequences which 
follow upon wrongdoing. 

O’Brien manages to maintain his 
initial michievous mood, and every- 
one lives happily ever after, except 
of course, the villains, who are dis- 
creetly done away with—in as pain- 
less a manner as possible. 
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N RECENT MONTHS, several im- 
ee people in the music busi- 
ness, as well as leading newspaper 
critics, have paid special homage to 
a new kind of American musical 
comedy. What they had in mind was 
the newest efforts of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, Frank Loesser’s Guys 
and Dolls, Arthur Schwartz’s A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, Kurt Weill’s Lost 
in the Stars, etc. What they said, in 
sum, was this: American musical 
comedy has graduated from a me- 
dium of mere entertainment to a 
more concise and unified form of art. 
By integrating the music with the 
book, and by making each song a 
contributory factor in the develop- 
ment of the plot, musical comedy has 
reached a level on which it might 
easily become America’s version of 
the opera. 

There are two disturbing aspects 
to this analysis. One is the historical 
inaccuracy. The song that is- an in- 
tegral part of the plot is by no means 
the invention of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein or of Weill. It is practically 
as old as musical comedy. The Cen- 
tral European operetta, for all the 
silliness of its plot, used the song in 
precisely the same manner. 

To be sure, the Merry Widow 
Waltz offered a very idiotic story 
about Balkan princes; but will any- 
body seriously argue that the plot of 
Oklahoma! is intrinsically more pro- 
found or ethically more elevated than 
that of The Count of Luxembourg? 
Isn’t it true that the American mid- 
dle class of today lies to be deluded 
about the romance of the American 
backwoods, or the heroism of ‘South 
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By Kurt List 


Musical Comedy 
Is Not Opera 


African Negroes, or the glamour of 
race-track touts, as the Austrian 
middle class once wanted to be de- 
luded about the beauty of romance 
between a waiter who was really a 
duke and a duchess who was really a 
waitress? 

The second disturbing factor is, 
of course, the allusion to opera. I am 
the first to admit that 90 per cent of 
all great opera plots are about as 
preposterous as that of any musical 
comedy. But there is another very 
important consideration, namely the 
music and the quality of performance 
that it demands. I think it goes with- 
out saying that any musical work in 
which the heroic lead can be sung by 
Robert Alda, as it is in Guys and 
Dolls, can hardly aspire to the same 
qualities as one in which a Caruso or 
a Gigli is required to express the 
artistic thought. But even beyond 
that, the difference between opera 
and musical comedy is not only the 
music itself, but the simple fact that, 
while the musical-comedv song per- 
haps furthers the plot, the operatic 
aria is the plot. It is thus that opera 
achieves a unity which musical com- 
edy is obliged to seek by artificial 
means. 

This is by no means an indict- 
ment of musical comedy. I think it is 
a medium of entertainment which can 
be highly engrossing, charming and 
pleasurable. What I most deplore 
about all this talk is not even the fact 
that it is patently so uninformed and 
untrue, but that it drives the musical- 
comedy composer toward certain pre- 
tensions which he cannot master. The 


result is that he sees himself all of a 


sudden as a great dramatist instead 
of a tunesmith, and that when he 
writes a work he does not ask him- 
self, “Is this the best tune I can pro- 
duce?” but rather, “Is this the best 
spot I can put the tune in?” And 
that, as recent experience has shown, 
leads to fine placement, but pretty 
poor music. 

After all, Jerome Kern’s operettas 
were not concerned with these prob- 
lems; yet, at no point will you find in 
Showboat or Roberta a tune which 
hampers dramatic progress. Today, 
you do not hear a single tune with 
the same quality or originality as 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” or “Can’t 
Help Loving That Man.” Richard 
Rodgers has not been able to reach 
the melodic excellence of the tunes 
he wrote during the ’30s since he em- 
barked on his Hammerstein-Bayreuth 
phase. Frank Loesser, certainly one 
of the most original among the mod- 
ern Tin Pan Alley group, is thinking 
mainly in terms of musical jokes. 
Kurt Weill developed a style, but 
wrote no tune that you could whistle 
after “September Song.” And Irving 
Berlin, who has been writing the 
same tunes for the past thirty years, 
can’t even do that any more. 

What is happening to musical 
comedy is essentially what has also. 
happened to serious music, and what 
is bound to happen to any a*t when 
it does not know what its function 
is. By doing away with the basic dis- 
tinction between high art and popu- 
lar entertainment, high art has sac- 
rificed some of its sublimity and en- 
tertainment some of its charm. Lukas 
Foss’s opera, The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County, sounds like a very 
bad Oklahoma! ; and that is quite an 
indictment when one considers that 
a good Oklahoma! sounds like very 
bad Puccini. 

I thought South Pacific was quite 
an enjpyable show. It was well paced 
and staged, and well acted. But when 
I go home after such a show, I feel 
cheated if I haven’t got a tune I care 
to hum to myself. After all, that’s the 
least one can expect for $6.60 in the 
orchestra. 


J 





On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 

T IS ALWAYS A QUESTION how soon 
| after a war the public will be pre- 
pared to have its attitudes toward 
the conflict altered via dramatic pres- 
entations. Certain assumptions have 
become normal and accepted, and 
any variation is likely to seem 
strange, if not unpatriotic, and to 
leave the audience cold. The conven- 
tional attitude will bring the conven- 
tional response. 

The rambunctious horseplay of the 
men in service, for example, the tra- 
dition of getting the better of the 
martinet who commands them, and 
the supposed desire to be relieved of 
a backwater assignment and see some 
active service—all these are part of 
the accepted pattern of thought about 
a war, and can combine to produce a 
popular farce like Mister Roberts. 
The basic demands of the war, the 
fact that Roberts is doing a good job 
in an essential though unpopular 
post, and that he ought to encourage 
his men by sticking to it and working 
hard—these things can be ignored 
because of the conventional pattern. 

On the other hand, when a play 
like /#iot’s Delight,* written in 1935, 
comes on the boards today, it meets 
a more hesitant welcome. I found 
the play amusing, and its message as 
pertinent now as when World War 
II was in the offing. But I have heard 
comments made that, in these days 
when the world is teetering on the 
edge of doom, Idiot's Delight is too 
trivial. Here—as the woman in the 


*Idiot’s Delight. By Robert E. Sherwood. Shown 
for the final fortnight of the New York City Center 
drama season. 

+Stalag 17. By Donald Bevan and Edmund Trzcin- 
ski. Presented and staged by Jose Ferrer. At the 
48th Street Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Revising Our 
Attitudes on War 


play says—bombs are about to fall, 
and we see a man more concerned 
about whether he had once casually 
met this woman in Milwaukee. “Who 
says it was casual!” is his reply, as 
the curtain, if not the bombs, comes 
down. This, and the honky-tonk danc- 
ing of the girls in the play, bring 
a frown from those who would in- 
voke the title of S. N. Behrman’s play 
of the period, and say, “No time for 


comedy!” 


FIGHTING FOR INTEGRITY 


A little more thought, however, 
would show that J/diot’s Delight 
places its stress more wisely. It deals 
simply—using fascists and munitions 
magnates as foils—with the theme of 
human integrity. If, in the face of 
today’s threats, we lose the ability 
to maintain our individual freedom, 
then we have already lost what we are 
fighting for. 

The British critic Harold Hobson 
reports that, in London during the 
war, “a professor of poetry was 
stopped by an irate woman. She de- 
manded, ‘Why aren’t you with our 
soldiers fighting to preserve our civi- 
lization?’ He replied, ‘Madam, I am 
the civilization they are fighting to 
preserve!’ The professor had been 
five times rejected for military serv- 
ice, and so could give that reply with 
an easy conscience. Yet there is more 
than a suspicion of truth in it. It is 
folly to abandon culture when culture 
is one of the things that make civi- 
lization worth while.” 

Similarly, personal freedom and 
individual integrity should not be 
abandoned in the fight to preserve 


them. This is the basic thought 
shrewdly pointed—with deftly-turned 
situations and comic sidelights — in 
Idiot's Delight. 

A different pattern in the current 
attitude toward war divides the emo- 
tions in Stalag 17.+ The enemy’s con- 
centration and prisoner-of-war camps 
of World War II are still by-words of 
horror. Scarcely a man has come out 
of them without a story—and the 
marks—of torture, of an existence 
that dulls the sensibilities and drugs 


all desire and hope. Yet here is a ° 


dramatic picture of Americans in a 
Nazi prison camp—and it’s full of 
riotous fun! 

One can, of course, tell oneself that 
Americans are like that, that our boys 
would kid even the torturers in hell. 
Nevertheless, it remains a bit diffi- 
cult to fuse the melodrama of the spy 
in their midst, and the aviator who 
must escape or be slaughtered, with 
the boisterous farce of the rest of the 
play. Stalag 17 (the name, by the 
way, is that of the camp) is, to our 
way of thinking, overdrawn in its 
violent moments; but its comedy is 
lively and, while low, no dirtier—in 
either sense of the word—than the 
prisoners themselves were likely to 
be. 

John ‘Ericson, in his Broadway 
début, does sound work as the surly 
fellow whom everyone thinks is the 
spy. Bolstering the comedy are Rob- 
ert Strauss and Harvey Lembeck, 
two buddies in distress who manage 
to make a circus out of the discom- 
forts, hardships and humiliations of 
prison life. 

The two authors, themselves shot 
down in World War II and held in 
such a prison camp for two years, 
should know what the life was like. 
They convey its filth and fever; the 
fun, I fancy, they discovered only 
after they were out. The effort to 
make their drama rich with both the 
intensity and the absurdity of these 
prisoners, however, was more than 
the authors could carry through. 
Stalag 17 is a play worth pondering, 
but emotionally it is likely to leave 
the audience little stirred. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Says Bohn Is Too 
Hard on the Oldsters 


Looking at an old New Leaper—that of No- 
vember 13, 1950—I find that William E. Bohn 
has made a distinctive contribution to ger- 
ontology. Mr. Bohn may have published the 
results of his investigation in some one of 
the scientific journals, but to date I have 
been unable to locate them. As one who taught 
psychology for more than forty years, I am 
eager to learn of any new findings which recent 
research may have disclosed. 

Mr. Bohn says: 

“I still prefer young people to old ones. 
What I dislike about the aged is their con- 
ceit, their narrowmindedness, their unwill- 
ingness to listen. They are always talking 
about good manners, although most of them 
can learn good manners from any boy or 
girl in the street.” 


Now I have no quarrel with Mr. Bohn as to 
his preferences. I am very fond of young people 
myself, having worked with them for over 
forty years. But when Mr. Bohn attributes cer- 
tain psychological traits to all elderly people, 
and asserts that no young people possess those 
traits, he enters the field of experimental sci- 
ence. His generalizations are exceedingly broad. 
He must have done a lot of investigating, and 
the scientific world is entitled to know just 
how he collected his data... . 

Chicago Wiuuam E, Gairrin 


Says Count Bernadotte 
Showed Pro-Arab Bias 


I read with great interest Daniel James’s 
review of Count Folke Bernadotte in THE New 
LeapER of February 26, particularly as it bore 
on the Israeli Government’s responsibility for 
Count Bernadotte’s assassination. In my opinion, 
the only responsibility attaching to the Israeli 
Government is that it was far too lenient with 
him; his life could have been saved if the 
Government had declared him persona non grata 
when it became evident that the people of 
Israel did not believe in his impartiality. 

There were several reasons for Bernadotte’s 
great unpopularity in Israel, of which few 
people in America were aware at the time. First 
of all, throughout the months that the Arabs 
seemed to be winning (December 1947 to April 
1948), neither the UN nor anyone else tried to 
stop the war. All the eagerness for a truce 
arose when the Jews started scoring successes. 
The British never imposed any truces until 
after Jewish victories in Jaffa (April 27) and 
Jerusalem (May 6). The UN appointed a 
mediator on May 15. When the truce started, 
June 11, Jewish troops had just reestablished 
contact with Jerusalem and were advancing on 
all fronts. The same situation obtained when the 
second truce was hastily imposed on July 19. 

Secondly, Bernadotte’s political proposals 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


seemed to be designed to give further advantage 
to the Arabs. This applied especially to the 
“exchange” of Western Galilee for the Negev, 
both of which. were at the time largely Jewish- 
held. 

Thirdly, in routine decisions on cease-fire 
violations, Bernadotte was believed to lean 
toward the Arab side. 

Without such a background of popular re- 
sentment, the assassination would not have 
taken place. I don’t think it is quite right to 
call it senseless. It is noteworthy that no such 
resentment was ever felt against Dr. Bunche. 
It is also known that the Government of Israel 
shared this opinion of Count Bernadotte. Meet- 
ings between him and the Israeli Prime and 
Foreign Ministers grew steadily more strained. 

Now there is no question in my mind that 
Count Bernadotte was one of the most upright 
men who ever entered international politics. 
Why, then, did he show this bias? No satis- 
factory answer has ever been given. It may be 
that he considered (on the basis of his experi- 
ences in Europe) that the Jews were objects 
of persecution—that they could not hope to 
beat the Arabs—and that their lives must be 
saved at any cost. 

At all events, Israelis tend to resent the sug- 
gestion that the State of Israel owes its exist- 
ence to the UN. It is generally agreed in Israel 
that the main effect of UN action, at all times, 
was to hinder the Israeli army, and that the 
activities of that army, if allowed to continue, 
would have forced the Arab states to conclude 
a far more effective peace. Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion has conceded this point in the Knesset. 

All in all, I believe that the activities of the 
UN Mediator in Palestine need a rather more 
critical study than they have yet received. 
South Bend, Ind. A. H. SAMUEL 


‘ Leader of Gastonia Strike 


In 1929 Appeals for Justice 


June 7 is the twenty-second anniversary of 
the historic Gastonia, N. C., textile strike. There 
are two types of people wishing to forget it: 
the Communists, and the Southern mill-owners. 

The Communists, who insolently use every 
militant struggle of the past for their own 
benefit and manipulation—claiming the Hay- 
market martyrs, Sacco and Vanzetti, Debs and 
sometimes, as befits the moment, even Jefferson 
and Lincoln, as their very own—shy away from 
even mentioning the Gastonia strike. The rea- 
son, of course, is the calamitous deviation of its 
principals, of which I happen to be the leading 
one. 

As to the mill-owners, they want no union 
at all, whether it be the conservative AFL, the 
CIO, or any other organizing group. This is 
understandable. Who can blame them? They 
live for profit and have no desire to further the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





PINE REST 


Reopens for the season on 
June 15. 


Delightfully located on sunny Cat- 
skill hillside, surrounded by ceol, 
refreshing wooded areas. Excellent 
and plentiful feod. Large rooms, 
cross-ventilation & hot and cold 
running water. ‘ 


A Haven For Hay Fever 
lerers. 


Please make your reservations 
early. 


Write: Pine Rest 


Pine Hill, W. Y. 
Tel, Pine Hill 3876, 








Chautauqua Lake — Near 
Chautauqua Institution and 
four symphony concerts 
weekly. Private house, acre 
of beautiful lawn and gar- 
dens, beach. Excellent cook- 
ing, garden-fresh vegetables. 
Room and meals, $50 weekly. 


Anderson, Lighthouse 
Point, Mayville, N. Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tux New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. Tue New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Se. N.Y.C. 











BROADWAY NOTES 


Louis Jordan heads the in- 
person show at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theater. On_ the 
screen is Navy Bound, starring 
Tom Neal, Regis Toomey and 
Vic Roman, and One Wild Night, 
a featurette starring Leon Errol. 
Jordan will appear with his full 
orchestra featuring Peggy Tomas 
and Johnny Hartman. As an 
extra attraction, he will present 
his revue, with such stars as 
Coco, Steve and Eddy, comedy 
acrobats, tiny Teddy Hale, 
dancer, and Hortense Allen and 
the Jordanettes. 

Kirk Douglas, Virginia Mayo, 
John Agar and Walter Brennan 
star in Warner Brothers’ adven- 
ture film, Along the Great Divide, 
at the Fabian Brooklyn Fox The- 
ater. The associate feature is 
Columbia’s Five, the story of the 
last five people on earth, starring 
William Phipps, Susan Douglas 
and James Anderson. In Along 
the Great Divide, a U. S. marshal 
takes prisoners across the blazing 
Mojave desert to face trial. 

Humphrey Bogart, Marta Toren 
and Lee J. Cobb star in Sirocco 
at the Capitol Theater. Bogart 
plays an American adventurer 
who runs guns to the Syrians 
fighting the French in Damas- 
cus. Ethel Waters heads the 
partnered in-person show. Other 
acts include Teddy Powell and 
his Orchestra, comic Georgie 
Kaye, De Mattiazzi, novelty 
dancing act, and the Kanazawa 
Trio, acrobats. 

Michael Rosenker, of the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra, has been chosen for 
the post of Concertmaster with 
the Stadium Symphony Orches- 
tra of 100 players, which is to be 
used for the entire Stadium Con- 
certs season, June 8 to August 8. 
Others designated as first-desk 
men for the Orchestra’s various 
sections are Imra Pogany, George 
Morgulis, Carl Stern, Robert 
Brennand, Amadeo Ghignatti, 
Harold Gomberg, Michael Nazzi, 
Robert McGinnis, William Polisi, 
James Chambers, William Vac- 
chiano, Gordon Pulis, John Ma- 
nuti, Sol Goodman and Theodore 
Cella. 





GOING STRONG! 


THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZY!” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 

















DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


cause of unionism by keeping alive the Gastonia 
textile strike. 

But I have kept the issue alive, despite the 
mill-owners and the Communists, because the 
Gastonia strike, even with the help of the 
Communists, was a fight of brave Southern 
workers, the first real attempt to build a union 
for the purpose of improving their appalling 
and degrading working and living conditions. 
This is one reason. 

Another is to demand from the State of 
North Carolina complete vindication and uncon- 
ditional pardon not only for myself, but for all 
seven defendants. This must include a just 
settlement for the years spent in prison and 
further compensation for the years spent as an 
ex-convict. Only by thus showing the Southern 
textile workers that unions and their friends 
mean to look out for their complete welfare can 
any progress be made in organizing the South. 
I see no hope for the eventual success of this 
program unless I have the support of the 
unions. So far, I have carried on through my 
own iniative, recently spending a year lecturing 
across the country on the Gastonia strike and 
against the Communists. I barely paid ex- 
penses through the trip. I would certainly ap- 
preciate any help, of whatever nature, given me 
on this project. The most I have accomplished 
thus far, with the help of the Workers Defense 
League, is to have my citizenship rights restored. 

I also appeal to your readers to write to the 
proper officials demanding the whereabouts of 
four of the defendants, last heard from in the 
Soviet Union. They are Joseph Harrison, George 
Carter, Louis McLaughlin and Clarence Miller. 
I have written several times to the Russian 
Government, but have received no reply. Are 
they alive ... or dead! 
Alna, Maine Frep Beat 
Protests Our Editorial 

On ‘Nation’ School Ban 


THe New Leaper is still protesting [April 
23] the ban put on the Nation by the New 
York Board of Education. Why should public 
tax funds be spent to place in public-school 
libraries a publication attacking the religion 
of many of the students? If religion has no 
place in public schools, what place has anti- 
religion? Paul Blanshard’s attacks were only 
one of the offending elements, but the Lutheran 
William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, very 
properly says they were offense enough. As the 
Superintendent has shown in his published 
statement, “Should Religious Beliefs be Studied 
and Criticized in an American Public High 
School?”, Blanshard’s articles were far from 
confined to “attempts of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to exert influence in matters outside 
the religious sphere.” Moreover, the Nation re- 


fused to publish competent rejoinders to its 
attacks. 
Detroit Joun E. Cooean, S. J, 
Director, Department of Sociology 


University of Detroit 


Says Farm-parity Law 
Is Not ‘Villain’ of HCL 

In Robert Dean’s excellent article in the 
March 5 New Leaver [“Has Big Business 
Taken Over?”], he makes a passing statement 
that the farm-parity law is the “villain” in 
the increased cost of living. This assumption 
may or may not be true, or more likely may 
be only partially true. My own experience is 
confined to the application of the law as related 
to grain. The Government has offered loans 
of 90 per cent of parity on wheat and corn, 
and I believe 60 per cent on milo maize. The 
producer must store the corn on his own farm, 
and the wheat and milo on his farm or in a 
suitable public warehouse. The producer, or 
his agent, must find this storage. If he cannot, 
then he cannot get the loan or any price sup 
port. For this reason, the grains have generally 
sold below 90 per cent of parity a good portion 
of the crop year. 

Our local chain baker advises me that the 
cost of bread is approximately one-third flour, 
one-third labor, one-third other ingredients, 
packaging, transportation. And, of course, this 
one-third of flour has already included milling, 
bagging and transportation, so that the cost 
of wheat itself must be even less than one- 
third the cost of bread. As wheat today is sell- 
ing slightly less than parity (after charges for 
storing it eight months) and at about three- 
fourths the peak prices of postwar One and 
Two, it is hard for me to see it as much of a 
“villain.” : : 

Looking at comparative prices—in the cost 
of living—it seems to me that the darkest 
villains are meat, which has not been support- 
ed by the Government, and cotton, which has 
been supported in the past, but is now selling 
at something like twice potential support prices, 
so that for practical purposes they might as 
well not exist. 
Emporia, Kans. Haroip P. TRUSLER 
Trusler-Behymer Grain Co. 


Mr. Trusler is correct in pointing out that 
the spread between farm prices and the price 
paid by the consumer is often quite high, and 
that a major share of the profits goes to 
processors and packers. The parity law, how- 
ever, is the “villain” in the sense that no 
stabilization is possible without control of food 
prices and that the present law, which ex- 
pires June 30, does not allow Mr. Di Salle to 


freeze those farm prices which are below 


The New Leader 
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parity. Since parity is adjusted every month 
and itself rises in response to industrial prices, 
we have a rising platform, which in turn raises 
other prices. The old legend was that for want 
of a nail a kingdom was lost, small as the nail 
was; for lack of control of parity prices, the 
whole stabilization program may fall. 

Washington, D. C. Rosert DEAN 


Points Out Junior Chamber 
Of Commerce Is Non-Political 


Before reviewer Peter Viereck has “the 
National Association of Manufacturers rashly 
scatter[ing] millions of condensed reprints . . 
over all Junior Chambers of Commerce” he 
(and I paraphrase) “would be advised to read 
beyond the organization title.” 

The United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and its local chapters have no affiliation 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and its policies, which, I suspect, are the ob- 
ject of Mr. Viereck’s opening jibe in his review 
of Francis Wilson’s The Case for Conservatism 
(THe New Leaver, March 26]. 

I have been affiliated with two Jaycee or- 
ganizations in the past two years. The only 
work of a political nature entered into during 
that time was an all-out support of the bi- 
partisan, conservative and liberal campaign to 
get the Hoover Commission government-stream- 
lining proposals through Congress. When I 
find that my local is getting mixed up in 
politics, that will be my cue to get out. 
Warren, Pa. Rosert BuYER 


More Correspondence 
On ‘Nation’ Dispute 
As a fairly recent and generally enthusiastic 
follower of THE New Leaper, as well as an in- 
terested reader of the Nation, I thoroughly ad- 
mire the stand Mr. Greenberg and THE New 
LeapER have taken regarding the consistently 
quasi-party-line editorial policy of the Nation. 
I enclose my check for $5 as more tangible 
and useful evidence of my admiration and 
support. 


Netherlands Caro. TARR 


Occasionally, I read the Nation as well as the 
New York Daily Compass. I am also familiar 
with the fact that the Nation is now suing 
Tue New Leaper for libel on the basis ef a 
published statement that the Nation’s foreign 
policy is rather pro-Moscow. 

I do not know what makes the Compass and 
the Nation write alike, but they are as similar 
as twins and a great help to Communism in 
the United States. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Wituram Ross 
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I wish to extend my hearty congratulations 
on your debate with the Nation, and wish you 
every success. As chairman of the book and 
magazine committee at Riverside Church, | 
found myself often looking through this maga- 
zine, and was most surprised at del Vayo’s 
blatant blaming of the U. S. and excuses for 
Russia, almost never giving the U. S. any credit 
for her efforts. 
New York City Epitu F. TroycHak 

The following letter, which the Nation re- 
fused to print, is published here with the per- 
mission of the writer: 

May 26, 1951 
Dear Miss KircHWEY: 

As a logical.extension of your policy of 
suppressing discussion (as displayed in your 
libel suit against THe New Leaver), I am 
working on a project which should interest you. 
For years, the Nation has been regularly sold 
on our local newstands. (THE New L&abER 
isn’t, so I subscribe.) The Nation’s editorial 
policy is distasteful to me, and your lawsuit 
points the way to a reasonable and fair solu- 
tion. In short, I am trying to get the dis- 
tributor to quit handling your magazine, and 
I have a fair chance of success. 

Bankrupting or terrorizing by litigation THE 
New Leaver, and blocking or forbidding the 
sale of the Nation, are so similar in intent 
that you should be gratified that others ap- 
preciate and make use of your new develop- 
ment in the treatment of discussion of public 
affairs. If THe New LeEapeER goes busted hiring 
lawyers, and if your publication goes busted 
for lack of circulation, we can all relax, com- 
fortable in the knowledge that the Hearst press, 
Time, Walter Winchell, Sokolsky, etc. have big 
enough bankrolls not to have to worry about 
the Nation’s suing them, or some crackpot in 
Montana getting them kicked off the news- 
stand. 

Incidentally, why haven't you ever sued 
Hearst or Time? They’ve been downright 
mean to you from time to time. Or can’t pub- 
lications with high-priced lawyers on retainer 
ever libel you? 
Missoula, Mont. YOuRS TRULY, 
W. M. Davis 
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EDITORIAL 


The ‘Nation’ Suit CON’D 


is libelous, so are others written by Nation readers, some 
of which are more sharply critical of Mr. del Vayo than 
the Greenberg letter. Yet the Nation has never threatened, 
so far as we know, the writers of those letters with libel 
suits. Why? We can only infer that the Nation assumed 
that its readers’ complaints about Mr. del Vayo would 
remain unpublished; but that Mr. Greenberg, a profes- 
sional writer with access, presumably, to other means of 
airing his opinions, had to be threatened with libel to 
insure his silence. In short, the charge of “libel” is being 
used by the Nation to preclude discussion elsewhere—as 
censorship of letters was used to preclude discussion in 
the Nation—of Mr. del Vayo’s politics. 

The most incredible aspect of the Nation’s editorial is 
its raising of the McCarthy issue. After a paragraph’s 
digression on the evils of McCarthyism, it asks: “Is the 
McCarthy technique less deplorable when applied by a 
man or a journal that calls itself liberal?” And it an- 
swers: “Certainly Greenberg and the New Leader are 
not McCarthys; yet the very fact that they act under the 
banner of liberalism gives their charges a certain accepta- 
bility.” We shall not counter-sue the Nation for attacking 
us in a manner that can fairly be construed as libelous, 
in that it attempts to link us with McCarthyism; we 
choose instead to turn that attack back on the Nation 
as an apt self-characterization and as an example of 
inverted McCarthyism: Just as the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin sees a Communist lurking behind every liberal, so 
apparently does Miss Kirchwey manage to discover a 
McCarthyite behind any outspoken anti-Communist. This 
kind’ of reasoning throws more light upon the Nation’s 
mind than any editorial we recall having read in that 
magazine. 

The Nation has “no intention of trying the case” in 
its columns, it writes. But that is only half-true. It does 
“try” THe New Leaper and Clement Greenberg. We 
do not object, except that we subscribe to the sauce-for- 
the-goose-is-sauce-for-the-gander theory, and submit, 
therefore, that Mr. del Vayo—who is after all the center 
of this controversy—merits similar scrutiny. If the 
Nation is inhibited from discussing its and Mr. del Vayo’s 
roles in the controversy (though not ours and Mr. Green- 
berg’s) by the legal suit it has instituted, it can easily 
escape its horrible predicament. We propose that the 
Nation free itself of all “legal” inhibitions by simply drop- 
ping the suit. For if the issue is, as we maintain, essen- 
tially political, then it can best be settled in the honored 
tradition of liberalism: through debate. Liberals in 
particular, and the community in general, are entitled to 
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hear and to participate in a full and unequivocal presen- 
tation of both sides of the dispute—a role they will be 
deprived of if it goes to court. We are prepared to meet 
the Nation in any United States court, confident that 
justice is on our side; but we would prefer to meet it 
before the bar of public opinion, confident that American 
liberals will vindicate us. Will the Nation accept this 
challenge? 


France and Italy Vote 


VITALLY IMPORTANT ELECTIONS are either under way 
or impending this week in France and Italy, the two 
chief bastions of Continental European defense. In Italy, 
voting for new municipal governments extends over three 
successive Sundays, two of which are already past, while 
the French are to elect a new Parliament on June 17. In 
each case, the vote is tantamount to a referendum on 
whether or not Europe—after three years of Marshall 
Plan aid which have sparked a remarkable economic 
comeback—is ready to press ahead wholeheartedly with 
the broad defense effort charted by General Eisenhower 
and SHAPE. Political observers everywhere—and, in 
particular, our economy-minded, gotta-be-shown U. S. 
Congress—will scan the results eagerly to see if events 
in the Far East during the past year have stiffened the 
European will to resist or have left the Communists and 
their neutralist allies as strong as ever. 

In Italy, whose powerful Communist party rolled up 
31 per cent of the vote three years ago with the aid of 
the Nenni Socialists, a further question is being answered 
at the polls: How much have the recent formation of a 
unified democratic Socialist party and the series of 
“Titoist” defections set off by Valdo Magnani and Aldo 
Cucchi eaten into Communist strength? The incomplete 
returns received so far are discouraging, with the Stalinist 
bloc—even though it has been ousted from control of 
many municipalities—getting 39.7 per cent of the total 
popular vote, for a gain of 8.7, while the governing 
Christian Democratic party has slumped from 50.2 per 
cent in 1948 to 36.3, and the democratic Socialists have 
registered only a slight gain from 9.1 per cent to 11.2. In 
addition, the neo-Fascists have risen sharply from 0.9 
per cent to 3.9. 

' Yet, whatever the outcome in Italy, the present Chris- 
tian Democratic-dominated coalition will remain in 
power. In France, however, the coming trial by ballot 
may well upset the precarious political balance that has 
existed since the Communists were ejected from the 
Government in 1947. Harried from two sides by the still- 
potent Communists and a de Gaullist movement making 
its supreme bid for power, and discredited by four years 
of bickering and perpetual cabinet crises, the jerry-built 
“Third Force” coalition is fighting for its life. The 
Communists, as a result of the new election law restricting 
proportional representation, may well lose nearly half 
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their strength in Parliament. But, as William Henry 
Chamberlin points out on page 19, the de Gaullists have 
high hopes of capturing 150 seats and thereby making it 
impossible to govern France without them. How much 
of an asset the West would gain in a government wholly 
or partly dominated by de Gaulle—whom past history 
has shown to be flighty, ultra-nationalistic and often as 
anti-American as he is anti-Soviet—remains very much 
of a moot point. 


Indias Woes 


Ir IS AN IRONY that just as Indian affairs are going 
fairly well in this country—with the Senate and House 
both having passed loan-to-India bills—they seem to be 
fairing badly in India. Within the past fortnight, Nehru 
has declared himself against freedom of the press as we 
understand it, and a wing of the Congress party has 
broken off to form a party of its own. We sincerely regret 
that Nehru has shrewishly attaoked the Indian press, 
apparently because its sometimes critical reports struck 
home at government shortcomings; Nehru needed now, 
more than ever, to demonstrate high internal (as well as 
external) statesmanship. But the movement of Acharya 
Kripalani out of the Congress party ought, in the long 
run, to prove beneficial for India since it will give that 
country, at long last, a multi-party instead of its present 
one-party system. Perhaps it is no coincidence that Kripa- 
lani formed his party only a few months before India’s 
first elections are scheduled to take place. 


Prices Come Home 


In NEw YORK, no one speaks any longer of “when the 
revolution comes . . .”—it is here. The price “war” begun 
by Macy’s has caused most big department stores to slash 
merchandise to levels only a utopian could have dreamed 
of, enabling housewives to pick up Sunbeam Mixmasters 
for $28.67, breadwinners to wear Palm Beach suits at 
$16.94, and small storekeepers to obtain aspirins for only 
18c a hundred. 

The small retailer will need all the aspirin he can buy, 
for the “war”—which is fast going down in history as a 
major event—is raising big-store volume to an all-time 
peak and forcing his own down to new lows. In short, 
though old-time free enterprise—and not the phony prod- 
uct marketed by your giant monopolies—has come back 
(temporarily, at least), there are many who do not like it. 
Perhaps an appeal ought to be made to the Supreme 
Court—which really started it all by ruling on May 21 
that merchants need not sign price-fixing agreements 
under State fair-trade laws—to rescue the country from 
impending consumer bliss by appealing its ruling from 
itself. Or could it be that the honorable Justices need new 


robes and are merely awaiting a drop in price to levels 
they can afford? 


June 11, 1951 
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A Recipe For 
A Fine VACATION 


THE SHADE OF THE OLD APPLE TREE 


Many of your friends are now planning to vacation. And, since vacation- 
time means so many things to so many people, you probably know of a few 
friends who find that a comfortable spot to rest, and plenty of good reading 
matter, provide them with just the kind of relaxation they seek. 


You, as a friend of THe New LEAper, know and appreciate the many 
hours of pleasure and information it has given to you. What better way 
is there to assure your friends of the same experience than to present them 
with THe New LEapDeER as a vacation gift? 


A gift subscription to THe New Leaper will not only help make any 
vacation more enjoyable, but will also continue to please and inform long 
after the heat of summer has subsided. 


Give your friends a NEw LEapber gift subscription, today. 


THe New LEADER 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please start the following subscription right away. 


Enclosed is $ 


C] 6 months OO 6 months 
[] 52 weeks O 52 weeks 


As a gift of: Name 
Address 





